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N HIs BOOK entitled [deas in Motion, Dixon Ryan Fox has suggested 

that the advance of culture across the wilderness might be marked by 

the gazettes; that there was a newspaper frontier in the development 
of the West. It seems logical, therefore, to accord the pioneer printer a 
place in the sun with the explorer, the trader, and the early settler. 

In western Pennsylvania, as elsewhere, newspapers first appeared in 
the centers of population. Pittsburgh, the seat of the first trans-Allegheny 
journal, was a shabby river port in 1786, containing less than forty log 
houses and scarcely more than three hundred people, but the Point had 


1 This article is the result of research conducted by Mr. Field as fellow of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Historical Survey, 1931-34, and later supplemented in a few details 
by the work of his successor, Mr. John W. Harpster, in connection with the prepara- 
tion of Dr. Solon J. Buck’s forthcoming volume on “The Planting of Civilization in 
Western Pennsylvania.” Mr. Field is now state director of the Illinois Historical Rec- 
ords Survey and is affiliated with the history department of Northwestern University. 
Ed. 

The fullest account of western Pennsylvania newspapers is to be found in Clarence 
S. Brigham, “Bibliography of American Newspapers,” in American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, Proceedings, 30:81-150 (1920); 32: 346-379 (1922). In addition to the use of 
this work and of sources indicated in the text and footnotes, including, of course, ex- 
tant files of the early newspapers themselves, some dependence has been placed upon 
county and local histories and histories of printing. 
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19 
begun to buzz with commercial activity, the rivers were dotted with m 
craft waiting to carry passengers and their belongings down the Ohio, lit 
and at the levee boats were being loaded with cargoes for New Orleans. of 
The village at the junction of the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers he 
had very early become the gateway to the West. To John Scull, a newly cc 
arrived Quaker youth of twenty-one, the activity of the tiny hamlet p: 
seemed but the beginning of a vigorous future, if not prophetic of its de- h 
velopment as the great entrepdt of the West. The Revolution was n 
scarcely over and the Treaty of Paris but recent news on the frontier. ir 
Chaos resulting from the lack of a strong central government pervaded n 
the seaboard. In the West where life was also unsettled, where ties with oO 
the East were nonexistent or at best weak, where commercial interests fi 
were bound up with the Spanish-controlled Mississippi, there was little I 
love for the Union—even a strong feeling that dissolution was immi- 
nent. The existence of the Northwest Territory, a federal domain I 
created by cessions of the land claims of Virginia, Massachusetts, and t 
Connecticut, served as the only thread of interest to attract the West to a 
the new federal constitution that was then being urged. t 
In sympathy with this nationalist movement anda firm believer in a i 
strong central government was young Scull, who had just come from a 
eastern Pennsylvania to establish a journal in the sparsely settled region ] 
at the headwaters of the Ohio that would be friendly to such a policy. ¢ 
Associated with him was Joseph Hall, another youth of twenty-one and 
a printer by trade. Together, on July 29, 1786, they published the first ’ 
issue of the Pittsburgh Gazette on an old hand press purchased from 1 


Andrew Brown, proprietor of the Philadelphia Federal Gazette, and | 
hauled by wagon across the mountains. Hall died in November, and 
Scull, who was left as “editor, reporter, typesetter, and delivery boy,” | 
was forced to seek another helper. He turned to Hugh Henry Bracken- | 
ridge, the man who had first induced the young printers to seek their un- 
certain fortunes in this pioneer enterprise. Brackenridge, who was then | 
attending the general assembly in Philadelphia, “sent one John Boyd out 
to Pittsburgh with a letter of introduction.” On January 6, 1787, Scull 
announced Boyd’s association with the Gazette, but Boyd’s part in de- 
termining the policy of the paper was evidently negligible. During the 
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month of July, 1788, Boyd was instrumental in establishing a circulating 
library in Pittsburgh, for which subscriptions were received at the office 
of the Gazette, but shortly afterward, for reasons unknown to anyone, 
he left his work and hanged himself on the hill just back of the present 
courthouse. Scull ignored the affair in his columns and continued his 
paper alone. A staunch Federalist, a loyal friend to the new government, 
he continued at the helm, weathering many political storms and surviving 
many personal controversies. He printed a paper that has since taken part 
in every presidential campaign, and through the files of his journal one 
may catch glimpses of America moving west and of the transformation 
of a crude frontier outpost into an industrial town. It was 1818 when he 
finally retired and his son John, with Morgan Neville, succeeded him. 
But the Gazette kept marching on.” 

The founder of the Pittsburgh Gazette could brook no criticism of the 
Federalist party. He was conscientious in partisan affairs and regarded 
the conduct of the rapidly growing Jeffersonian party as treasonable. For 
a number of years Scull was without a competitor in the region and four- 
teen years passed before a rival press was established in Pittsburgh. Late 
in the 1790’s he began to deny the critics of the Adams administration 
access to his columns. This blow fell rather heavily upon Brackenridge, 
Dr. Andrew Richardson, and others. In 1797 plans were made for the 
establishment of an anti-Federalist organ in Pittsburgh but it was 1800 
before they materialized. On August 17 of that year, John D. Israel, 
who had founded the Herald of Liberty at Washington in 1798, issued 
the first number of the Tree of Liberty from a house owned by Bracken- 
ridge. The title of the paper was intended to typify its mission, for it 
ardently advocated Jeffersonian principles and attacked Federalist meas- 
ures at every opportunity. The significance of the name was further indi- 
cated in a conspicuously displayed motto, “‘And the leaves of the tree were 
for the healing of the nations.” The growth of the Tree was part and 
parcel with the growth of Jeffersonian democracy in the region. The 
Federalists, and particularly their organ, the Pittsburgh Gazette, charged 


2A full account of the history of this journal, with not a few references to its ear- 
liest contemporaries, is to be found in J. Cutler Andrews, Pittsburgh’s Post-Gazette 
(Boston, 1936). 
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Brackenridge with being the owner of the new paper and responsible for 
its “pernicious” utterances, but Brackenridge repudiated this statement, 
saying that although he had originally intended to establish a newspaper 
he had given up the idea upon hearing of Israel’s intention. With the issue 
of December 24, 1805, Israel withdrew, and the paper was thereafter 
published by Walter Forward for the proprietors. Three weeks later 
Forward became the sole owner and he continued so at least until May 
6, 1806. The next issue extant, that of May 24, 1809, shows that the 
paper was then being published by William Foster. It is not known when 
the Tree of Liberty was discontinued, but it is included in Thomas’ list of 
newspapers of 1810.3 

The Jeffersonian party in western Pennsylvania did not have unity 
within itself; it acted harmoniously only as it confronted the Federalists. 
Signs of schism appeared early in the frontier democracy that was flour- 
ishing west of the mountains. The Brackenridge wing of the party was 
not radical enough for the followers of Gallatin, who were the chief 
supporters of Jefferson’s administration. The breach widened into an 
open rupture, and to make vocal the opinions of the more radical Demo- 
crats, Ephraim Pentland established the Commonwealth at Pittsburgh on 
July 24, 1805. The editor sought to maintain “‘a press in the western 
part of Pennsylvania that should speak the people’s will. . . . support their 
supreme authority... .and counteract the base, insidious endeavours of 
their unprincipled opponents.” Under the motto “Virtue, Liberty, and 
Independence” he complained of the apostasy of the press, sought “to 
keep alive and constantly before the people, the spirit which gave life, 
vigor, and efficacy to the union of America,” and warmly defended “the 
sovereignty of the people.” With the issue of January 10, 1810, Pent- 
land was succeeded by Benjamin Brown, who had formerly been con- 
nected with the Washington Reporter. Feeling it necessary to comment 
on his political creed and outline his policies Brown stated: 

Be it known, then, that I am a democratic republican; one of that un- 


fashionable class, which, by the lords of the land, are despised for their ad- 
herence to the cause of the “rabble.” 1 know not, nor will I ever acknowledge, 


3 Isaiah Thomas, The History of Printing in America, with a Biography of Print- 
ers, and an Account of Newspapers, 2:299-301 (Albany, 1874). 
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any other government under Heaven than that of the people. I will oppose, 
with all my might, every system which tends to undermine their supremacy; 
and I will, if in my power, “lash the rascals” who dare traduce them. 


Brown remained with the paper until 1814 and it can readily be seen 
that he followed in Pentland’s footsteps. The Commonwealth continued 
until 1818 when it was succeeded by the Statesman. These two papers 
were the lineal predecessors of the Pittsburgh Post, established in 1842. 

The partisan nature of the press in the early nineteenth century was 
its chief characteristic. In the main the term “newspaper” was a mis- 
nomer, for the chief function of the journals of that day was that of 
disseminating political propaganda rather than that of chronicling the 
course of events. The press catered to the cultural and intellectual inter- 
ests of its readers by publishing a variety of reading material, such as 
essays, poems, reprints from other papers, and extracts from the works of 
well-known writers, but the literary aspects of the newspapers were gen- 
erally given secondary consideration. With the establishment of the 
Pittsburgh Mercury by James C. Gilleland, on September 26, 1811, a 
new type of paper appeared in the journalistic field. From the nature of 
its contents it might be classed as a magazine, but its make-up and ap- 
pearance place it among the newspapers of the period. The Mercury did 
not ignore politics but it placed less emphasis on such matters than did 
the other Pittsburgh papers and at the same time gave more space to 
material of a literary nature. It is best described in the words of the editor 
himself who spoke of it as “A Political & Literary Work.” Gilleland set 
out to fill his paper “chiefly with original matter.” He continued: 
But, not calculating on any merit my productions may possess, I have engaged 
the assistance of others, with whom the public will certainly be pleased, if the 
labours of taste and genius can afford them any pleasure. 

In the department of literature we shall find many things to attend to. Es- 
says, literary, moral and humorous—tales—sketches, historical and biographical 


—criticisms—literary notices—remarks upon the works of the fine arts—ac- 
counts of our country—of its productions natural and artificial—its curiosities, 
&e. &e. 

To the lovers of poetry, we shall occasionally furnish at first or second hand, 
according as we can afford, odes, epigrams, songs, and all such literary con- 
fections. 

Every thing, in short, shall be given that may instruct or amuse. 
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The Mercury continued until April 4, 1812, when Gilleland sold it 
to John M. Snowden, one of the founders of the Greensburg Farmers 
Register, who resumed publication of the Pittsburgh sheet three months 
later, on July 9. The new editor sought to conduct his paper on “the 
most liberal and independent principles” and to avoid “all personalities 
and party abuse—all political dogmatism and denunciation.” Feeling that 
personal and political bitterness had been “too generally characteristic 
of our public journals” he hoped to keep the columns of the Mercury dif- 
fused with a candid but impartial spirit. Late in the decade of the twen- 
ties Snowden was succeeded by his son and in 1832 the Mercury was con- 
solidated with the Allegheny Republican. 

Two minor Pittsburgh publications belong to the period under discus- 
sion, although it was 1813 before one of them appeared. Very little is 
known of the Pioneer, established in February, 1812, except that it was 
a monthly edited by the Reverend David Graham and published by S. 
Engles & Co. A more important publishing venture was Zadok Cramer’s 
Western Gleaner or Repository for Arts, Sciences, and Literature, which 
appeared in December, 1813, four months after Cramer’s death. It was 
a monthly magazine of sixty-four pages and although it cannot be com- 
pared with similar publications of the present time from the point of view 
of literary excellence, in its day it ranked high in its field. 

In the meantime newspapers had begun to appear in other towns 


_ throughout the region, and these will be discussed by towns in the order 


of the appearance of the first newspaper published in each. Following 
Pittsburgh, in a progression that roughly described an arc about that 
center, came Washington, Uniontown, Greensburg, Somerset, and 
Meadville, and then, in first one and then another part of the region, 
presaging the general outcropping of local sheets soon to follow, came 
Bedford, Beaver, Erie, Brownsville, Kittanning, and Mercer into the 


journalistic field. 

The first newspaper to be published in Washington, and the second in 
western Pennsylvania, was the Western Telegraphe, and Washington 
Advertiser, established on August 17, 1795, by John Colerick, William 
Hunter, and William H. Beaumont. It was an ultra-Federalist journal 
and carried in its headpiece the motto, “Free, but not licentious,” a de- 
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scriptive phrase that was not relished by the Jeffersonians. After May 17, 
1797, the firm dissolved and Colerick continued the publication alone 
until his death in 1804. Thereafter for a number of years the paper was 
published for the benefit of his family. In September, 1809, Alexander 
Armstrong became the publisher “for the family of the late John Cole- 
rick, and himself,” started a new volume and numbering, and in Oc- 
tober, 1810, took over the paper himself, shortening the title to Western 
Telegraphe. The date of the last known issue is July 18, 1811, and ap- 
parently the paper ceased publication later that year. 

The second Washington newspaper, and the first organ of the Jeffer- 
sonian party in the region, was the Herald of Liberty, established by John 
D. Israel on February 6, 1798. The editor’s democracy and acceptance 
of Rousseau’s political philosophy were well illustrated by the motto dis- 
played on the first page, “Man is man and who is more?” The Herald 
continued under Israel’s management until February 2, 1802, when he 
felt that it was no longer needed in the service of his party. Interesting, 
indeed, are his comments upon this point: 

The Editor of the Herald finding that the causes which called for the estab- 
lishment of a Republican Paper in this place, having ceased in some measure to 
exist—finding that in the State, as well as the General Government, men of 
principle and virtue are entrusted with our affairs—finding that the Consti- 
tution begins to act upon its proper spring,—finding that economy is recom- 
mended and pursued by those entrusted with the purse-strings of the nation— 
& finding that in this Western Country, Republicanism has become respectable 
and completely triumphant, has determined to suspend the publication of the 
Herald from this day, at least until occasion calls for its re-establishment. 

Pittsburgh was more important as a commercial center than Wash- 
ington, but the little village to the southwest was not inferior to its neigh- 
bor as far as intellectual and cultural interests went. For a time Wash- 
ington was supporting two newspapers while Pittsburgh had but one. 
With the establishment of the Tree of Liberty in 1800, honors were 
even, and when the Commonwealth was launched five years later, Pitts- 
burgh forged ahead. In the meantime, however, in 1802, the first peri- 
odical west of the Alleghenies, the Western Missionary Magazine, was 
founded at Washington and it was published intermittently until 1806. 

4 Tree of Liberty (Pittsburgh), February 6, 1802. 
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No doubt this magazine served as a medium for the expression of re- 
ligious views on the frontier, provided the people with devotional litera- 
ture, and found its way back East where it was distributed in the inter- 
est of the missionary cause. 

Washington was located on one of the main routes of travel and 
through this village passed countless thousands of people on their way 
to the West. In the summer of 1808 William Sample was driving 
through town in a wagon containing the equipment for a printing office 
with which he intended to start a paper farther west. When his plans 
became known he was persuaded to remain and establish a paper there, 
and the result was the appearance, beginning on August 15, of the 
Washington Reporter, issued by Sample and his brother-in-law, Benja- 
min Brown. On February 9, 1810, the latter retired from the firm and 
Sample continued as editor until 1819, when he was appointed prothono- 
tary. Although many of the early papers were ephemeral in character, 
the Reporter became a permanent organ in the community. Years later 
it was changed to a daily, and as such it still continues. 

Judged by the number of papers that appeared in Washington in 
those days the publishing business in southwestern Pennsylvania must 
have been a flourishing and profitable one. Almost like mushrooms vari- 
ous publications sprang up, to perish, many of them, in like manner. The 
Western Corrector, a weekly edited by Thomas Thompson, appeared 
late in 1809, or early the next year, and survived at least until February 
19, 1811, the date of the last known issue. The Washingtonian, a 
Democratic newspaper edited by James A. Bayard, Jr., first appeared 
on December 15, 1812. It displayed conspicuously the following words 
of Jefferson for its motto, “The minority possess their equal rights which 
equal laws must protect, and to violate would be offensive.” It is not 


known when this paper ceased to exist but it is mentioned in the Wash- 
ington Reporter of February 28, 1814. In 1811 advertisements ap- 
peared in the local papers soliciting subscriptions for a literary periodical 
to be known as the Washington Museum, which was to be published 
weekly by a society of gentlemen and managed by William Baird. The 
price of this sixteen-page octavo was to be three dollars for one year. 
Nothing more is known of the Museum and it is doubtful if it ever ap- 
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peared. Contemporary journals also mention the existence of a paper 
published in Washington known as the Mercury, but no information as 
to its history is available. 

Pittsburgh and Washington still had but one newspaper each when 
Uniontown entered the field with the third newspaper to be established 
in western Pennsylvania, the Fayette Gazette, and Union Advertiser.’ 
The earliest issue located, that of February 10, 1798 (volume 1, number 
5), indicates that this paper probably first appeared on the thirteenth of 
the preceding month, although it may have appeared as early as Decem- 
ber 5, 1797. The publishers of this ultra-Federalist weekly were Jacob 
Stewart and C. Mowry. The former was an uncle of Andrew Stewart, 
the famous “Tariff Andy” who later represented his district in Congress. 
The Gazette was supplanted by Allen and Springer’s Genius of Liberty 
and Fayette Advertiser, on February 22, 1805, but it is not known 
whether this weekly was founded apart from the Gazette and later 
merged with it, or whether the new paper was simply a continuation of 
the older publication under a new name. At any rate it shifted from the 
political allegiance of its predecessor to become a Jeffersonian organ, and 
under its title it carried these words of Governor McKean as a motto: 
“The charm of novelty should not be permitted so to fascinate as to give 
mere innovation the semblance of reform.” From 1808 to 1818 the 
paper was published by Jesse Beeson, and it has continued, under chang- 
ing auspices and variations of title, to the present day, having by now 
long since become a daily under the shortened title Genius. 

The Fayette and Greene Spectator, published by William Campbell, 
appeared in Uniontown on January 10, 1811. In 1812 Campbell was 
succeeded by James Lodge and Company, who continued the paper un- 
til as late as April 23, 1814. 

Six newspapers had been established in western Pennsylvania before the 
end of the eighteenth century. All of them have been discussed except the 
Greensburg Farmers Register, a weekly started on May 24, 1799, by 


S At about the same time appeared the Western Sky at Beula in Cambria County, 
according to an article in the Ebensburg Alleghenian of February 7, 1861, but there 
was apparently only one number of the former, printed sometime in 1798 to further 
the claims of Beula as a likely place for the county seat, and the town itself did not 
long survive. 
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John M.Snowden and William M’Corkle. It was a profitable venture 
but with the issue of May 23, 1803, the partnership was dissolved and the 
paper was continued by Snowden alone. Although this weekly was not a 
political organ it was Jeffersonian in sympathy and the forerunner of 
later Democratic journals. William $. Graham took over the paper in 
1808 and in 1812, without change in serial numbering, renamed it the 
Greensburgh &§ Indiana Register, because of increasing circulation in 
Indiana County and to make the paper more useful as an advertising 
medium. Graham died in 1815, and in 1818 the paper became the West- 
moreland Republican. 

Snowden and M’Corkle were either keenly alive to community in- 

terests or were greatly concerned about their own financial prosperity for 
on June 21, 1799, they proposed through the columns of their paper the 
issuance of a German edition of the Farmers Register. They felt that: 
The Germans of this western country, whose patriotic exertions have hitherto 
been unaided by a press, sensible of its utility, have too long regretted the 
want of a newspaper published in their own language, at their own doors; and 
when their respectability either in point of wealth numbers, or public spirit, is 
considered, it is not doubted but they will afford the present undertaking a 
liberal patronage. 
The German Farmers Register was to “contain the foreign and do- 
mestic intelligence of the week, public papers, sketches of the proceedings 
of Congress, &c.” It appeared on November 22, 1800, the first German 
paper to be published in the western country. Subscriptions for it were re- 
ceived in Pittsburgh at the office of the Tree of Liberty, then recently 
established. 

Westmoreland County was not without a Federalist paper although 
the first one was somewhat late in making its appearance. In 1811 David 
McLean established the Greensburgh Gazette, ostensibly the first political 
organ in the county. No copies of this paper, of the period under discus- 
sion, are known to exist. 

To the southeast of Greensburg was Somerset County, a region into 
which the Germans had come in large numbers. It is therefore no sur- 


prise that the first newspaper in the county was the German Farmer, a 
weekly printed in both English and German, by John Youngman, and 
evidently in existence in 1804. All that is known about this paper, and 
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about the Somerset Gazette, another German weekly published at Somer- 
set, in 1806—07, is derived from bills for printing, presented in the case of 
the latter by one George Maurer, and from an order of the county com- 
missioners that certain advertisements be published in the Gazette. Early 
in 1806 the Bedford Gazette mentioned a proposal of General Alexander 
Ogle of Somerset to found a paper to be known as the Hornet that would 
support the party of Jefferson in his county. The Bedford paper excori- 
ated this project with great vehemence, and it is not known whether the 
proposed sheet ever appeared. Another Somerset newspaper, which did 
appear in the period under review and which survived for at least four 
years, was the Westliche Telegraph, established, apparently, in Decem- 
ber, 1812, by Friedrich Goeb and Company, and published in German 
and English editions. 





At the close of the year 1804 eight newspapers and one periodical had 
sprung up in western Pennsylvania. All of these publications, however, 
were located in the southwestern part of the state and all except two 
were within a radius of only thirty miles from Pittsburgh. The first news- 
j paper in northwestern Pennsylvania was the Crawford Weekly Mes- 
senger, a radical Republican weekly founded at Meadville on January 2, 
1805, by Thomas Atkinson and William Brendle. It was issued from a 
press purchased by Atkinson in Lancaster County where it had been used 
during the days of the Revolution in printing money for the Continental 
Congress when that body sat at Lancaster and York. With the issue of 
July 10, 1805, Atkinson became the sole publisher, and he remained with 
the paper until the 1830’s. Between 1809 and 1811, Jacob Herrington 
published a paper at Meadville (probably the Crawford Democrat) in 
opposition to the Weekly Messenger. He then removed to Mercer, where 
he established the Western Press. Very little is known about the Demo- 
| crat but contemporary papers mention the death of its editor, Edward 
Cole, on December 13, 1813. It was probably a conservative Republi- 
can journal. 





Although it is true that some of the papers founded during this period 
were short-lived, many of them are still in existence and others became 
the forerunners of journals that later grew to be important. The Bedford 
Gazette, first issued on September 21, 1805, is still published. It was 











| 
| 
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founded as a Federalist weekly by Charles M’Dowell, who continued 
as editor until 1832. On August 2, 1809, the Pittsburgh Common- 
wealth published a proposal of Samuel Maffet of Philadelphia to estab- 
lish the Bedford Democrat, a paper to be devoted to “all interesting facts 
relative to agriculture, domestic manufactures and whatever else can be 
useful and instructive.” The local interests and political proceedings of 
Bedford, Somerset, and the neighboring counties were to receive special 
attention. With a chivalry often expressed by the early editors but rarely 
observed, the sponsor promised to respect “private character” and to re- 
count the “actions of public men ... with impartiality and candor.” For 
some unknown reason Maffet’s plans did not materialize, and the Jef- 
fersonian party was not represented by a newspaper in Bedford County. 

The second newspaper to be published in the region north of Pitts- 
burgh was established at Beavertown on November 4, 1807. It was a 
“folio of four pages,” was intended to be “a map of busy life, its fluctua- 
tions and its vast concerns,” and bore the classical title Minerva.® It sup- 
ported the radical wing of the Republican party and occasionally crossed 
swords with the Pittsburgh Tree of Liberty. The editor, John Berry, 
was a man of influence and served one term on the borough council. The 
Minerva was in existence as late as January 9, 1811. The Western 
Cabinet, established at Beavertown on September 28 in the same year, 
resembled its predecessor. Edited by Joseph W. White, a local politician, 
it was probably a Republican paper despite the fact that it carried a quota- 
tion from Washington for its motto: “The basis of our political system is 
the right of the people to make and to alter the constitution of Govern- 
ment.” The last known issue is that of February 24, 1812, but the paper 
probably continued until early in 1813. It was not until 1808 that the 
extreme northwestern part of Pennsylvania was served by a local news- 
paper. On May 26 of that year George Wyeth established the Erie Mir- 
ror, but beginning with the issue of November 26 the place of publication 
was given as Presque Isle, the earlier name of Erie. Although it was 
aligned with the waning Federalist cause, it was for other reasons that 
this paper was discontinued with the issue of June 1, 1811. 

Little is known of the early newspaper history of the last four towns 


6 Joseph H. Bausman, History of Beaver County, and Its Centennial Celebration, 
1:454 (New York, 1904). 
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to appear on the newspaper map of the region before 1813. The Browns- 
ville Gazette was founded by John Berry on January 4, 1809, but early 
in 1810 it was being published by William Campbell. The Western Re- 
pository was started in the same town by James Alexander on December 
28, 1809, according to the serial numbering of the only copy located, 
that of May 23, 1810. The existence of still another Brownsville paper, 
the Western Palladium, is known only through an advertisement of its 
sale in the Washington Reporter of May 4, 1812. The Western Eagle, 
a weekly established at Kittanning on September 20, 1810, by James 
Alexander, was discontinued in 1812 but was revived for a short time in 
1814. At Mercer, on February 22, 1811, Jacob Herrington established 
the Western Press, a journal presumably devoted to the Republican 
cause. Finally, the Pittsburgh Mercury for December 11, 1811, men- 
tions the Monongahela Expositor, published at Monongahela City, but 
this is the only known account of the paper. 

In their general make-up these early newspapers resembled each 
other and their contemporaries east of the Alleghenies. They varied in 
size of sheet and style of type, but in most cases changes in these respects 
were infrequent. The issues usually contained four pages of four columns 
each. The Pittsburgh Gazette, however, was an exception, for it began 
with a three-column layout and so continued until early in the 1790’s 
when another column was added and the size of the paper was enlarged. 
Late in the summer of 1811 a fifth column appeared and the page size 
was again expanded. Most of these frontier journals were printed on a 
fairly heavy and durable paper that took ink well and left few blurs or 
smudges. The reading matter was clear and sharp and though browned 
with age and worn with use these papers are still legible. The size of 
Scull’s Gazette was altered five times prior to 1812. The first two issues, 
according to Killikelly,? were 10 x 16 inches but the size was soon re- 
duced owing to a scarcity of paper. The earliest whole issue extant, that 
of August 26, 1786 (number 3), is 9% x 15 inches, a size that was 
maintained with few exceptions for several years. Occasionally papers of 
smaller size appeared, as in the case of two particularly noticeable issues 
between November 17 and December 15, 1787, and May 24 and July 


7Sarah H. Killikelly, The History of Pittsburgh, Its Rise and Progress, 91 (Pitts- 
burgh, 1906). 
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5, 1788, in which the sheet size varied in width from 8 to 8% inches 
and in length from 11 to 13% inches. The paper in these issues, as was 
often the case with “extras” or supplementary numbers, was of poor 
quality. Coarse in texture, rough to the touch, and of a bluish-gray cast, 
it took ink less well than did the paper used in the regular issues and ap- 
peared to be far less durable. Other changes were made in the size of the 
Gazette’s pages from time to time, the largest dimension being reached 
in the issue of August 2, 1811, which measured 12%4 x 19) inches. 
The Pittsburgh Tree of Liberty maintained a sheet size of 10% x 18 
inches for about four years from the date of its establishment. The Pitts- 
burgh Commonwealth, during the first six years of its existence, never 
varied from a page size of 104 x 17% inches, but when the subscribers 
began to complain that the excessive advertising it carried rendered im- 
possible the insertion of reading matter of interest the editor proposed “to 
enlarge the paper to a super-royal size [1314 x 1834 ]—tthe size of the 
Philadelphia papers,” which would enable him “to give a regular history 
of the proceedings of congress and the state legislature—a much greater 
quantity of foreign intelligence, and many essays on interesting subjects, 
which our present confined limits entirely preclude.”* The Pittsburgh 
Mercury started with a page size of 12 x 19 inches, but when it was re- 
vived by Snowden in July, 1812, after a lapse of three months, the size 
was reduced to 11 x 17% inches. The largest sheet to appear before 
1813 was the Crawford Weekly Messenger (Meadville), which meas- 
ured 17 x 20 inches. The Greensburg Farmers Register continued a 
page size of 1144 x 18% inches for several years but eventually the size 
was reduced to 9% x 13 inches, the smallest sheet published for any 
length of time during this period. 

The size of the page was somewhat dependent upon the supply and 
price of paper. In the earlier years this article had to be transported across 
the mountains. Upon several occasions when the pack horses failed to 
bring supplies or were late in arriving the enterprising editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Gazette borrowed cartridge paper from Fort Pitt. In a suppliant 
letter of July 1, 1792, he humbly besought Major Isaac Craig, quarter- 
master and military storekeeper at Pittsburgh, for the loan of three reams 


8 Commonwealth (Pittsburgh), April 22, 1811. 
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of paper. In 1797 Jackson and Sharpless set up the first paper mill west 
of the Alleghenies, on Redstone Creek, four miles east of Brownsville. 
Scull was not the only one to derive benefit from having the source of his 
paper supply so much nearer at hand; the subscribers also profited, for 
the price of the paper dropped from 17s.6d. ($4.37) to two dollars a 
year. In November, 1807, the Beavertown Minerva announced the 
building of the Ohio Paper Mill at the mouth of Little Beaver Creek near 
Georgetown. This was the third mill west of the mountains and doubt- 
less it furnished paper for a great many frontier journals, especially in the 
near-by towns. After 1811 the Greensburg Farmers Register secured its 
paper from a mill that had been established by Markle and Doum on 
Sewickley Creek, twelve miles west of Greensburg. 

Similar factors influenced the regularity or irregularity of the appear- 
ance of a newspaper. If there was little news, if the publisher happened to 
be out of town for a few days, if a sufficient amount of paper could not 
be secured, or if funds appeared to be running low, publication might be 
delayed for several days. On the other hand if conditions were favorable 
the paper might be issued more often or at an earlier date than the public 
expected. The day of the week chosen for publication changed repeatedly. 
The Pittsburgh Gazette was issued irregularly and at various times on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday. The Greensburg Far- 
mers Register first appeared on Friday but in a short time changed to 
Saturday. Evidently the Pittsburgh Mercury sought by experiment to find 
a satisfactory publication day for it was issued on three different days 
during the first month of its existence. The Erie Mirror was first pub- 
lished on Thursday but it soon announced a change to Saturday because 
the southern mail often arrived so late on Wednesday that news could 
not be extracted for Thursday’s issue. During the summer months when 
the rivers were low and the paper mills could not run, the Uniontown 
Genius of Liberty and probably other papers were forced to suspend pub- 
lication until enough rain should fall to swell the streams and start the 
mills. The interregnum sometimes ran for weeks because the publishers 
lacked enough capital to enable them to stock sufficient paper to carry 
them over the dry periods. 

Although there was very little variety in the make-up of these news- 
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papers, they differed in detail. Across the top of the first page were 
usually to be found the title, date and place of publication, serial number- 
ing, and sometimes the name of the publisher and the price of a single 
copy. The plain and simple head that characterized the issues of the 
Pittsburgh Gazette during the early years was changed to a very ornate 
one on November 28, 1789; thereafter it appeared in gothic letters 
accompanied by a woodcut of an Indian and a soldier holding between 
them an open issue of the Gazette suspended over a shield bearing the 
picture of a galloping reindeer. Sometime between 1790 and 1793 the 
use of this woodcut was discontinued, the gothic heading was abandoned, 
and a return was made to the format of earlier days. The Greensburg 
Farmers Register used as a decorative feature the figure of an open book 
or “register” with rays extending from the sides and top to resemble 
a half sun. The title of the Pittsburgh Tree of Liberty was not confined 
to printed words alone but was represented by the use of a rebus in the 
form of a stately tree covered with luxuriant foliage. A woodcut of the 
goddess of wisdom wearing a plumed helmet adorned the headpiece of 
the Beavertown Minerva. The Erie Mirror presented an appearance that 
was different from other papers, for the title was not spread across the 
top of the page but was set up in small capitals at the head of the left-hand 
column. Besides the special features, the newspapers contained brief state- 
ments of ownership, usually to be found on the last page, and subscription 
terms and advertising rates. 

Of the early newspapers generally it may be said that the first three 
pages were usually filled with news from Europe, commonly labelled 
“Foreign. Intelligence,” news from the East or from the frontier that 
bore the general heading “Domestic Intelligence,” brief items of local 
interest, and letters to the editor. Advertisements were generally to be 
found on pages 3 and 4, with the “Poet’s Corner” and a variety of 
literary matter filling out the last page. There were, however, a number 
of other schemes that were often used. Advertisements might be so 
numerous as almost to fill the entire paper, or they might be omitted al- 
together. The news content varied greatly; sometimes there was a pro- 
fusion of news from Europe, scant space being devoted to domestic 
events, and sometimes the reverse was true. Several letters to the editor 
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might be included, or weeks might pass before any appeared. Sometimes 
quite a little padding was done; sometimes none at all. 

What the circulation of these papers was, it is difficult to say. Few sta- 
tistics are available and approximations are difficult to establish. By 1790 
the Pittsburgh Gazette was widely circulated among the sixty thousand 
inhabitants of the four southwestern counties, Allegheny, Fayette, Wash- 
ington, and Westmoreland. A year after the founding of the Herald of 
Liberty at Washington the editor boasted of a circulation of 1,296 which 
was still increasing. The Pittsburgh Mercury began with 150 subscribers 
but within six months the editor stated there were nearly 400. The vari- 
ous towns in which newspapers were located were not large enough to 
furnish sufficient support even for a single journal each, and a clientele 
had to be secured in the surrounding country. It is certain that there were 
many people in the rural districts who were eager to learn what they 
could about current events and thus would be glad to have news sheets. 
To the north and east of Greensburg the Farmers Register was circu- 
lated through the communities of Salem, Derry, New Alexandria, 
Crooked Creek, Cherry Run, Newport, “Over Conemaugh,” and in 
the Ligonier Valley. ‘To the south and west it was received at North 
Huntingdon, Cookstown, Morristown, Connellsville, Mount Pleasant, 
and the “Forks of the Yough.” The German Farmers Register by the 
very nature of its reading public had an extensive circulation and was 
received at Uniontown, Pittsburgh, Washington, and Morganza. It was 
evidently one of the few frontier papers that circulated in the East for it 
had subscribers at Strassburg, Greencastle, and Chambersburg. Political 
notices in the Pittsburgh Tree of Liberty from Erie, Crawford, Venango, 
and Warren counties illustrate not only the permeating influence of the 
press but also the spread of Jeffersonian democracy. The Pittsburgh 
Commonwealth circulated in nearly every county in western Pennsyl- 
vania; it was received in the northern panhandle of Virginia, found its 
way back East to Carlisle, and had subscribers in Detroit. The circula- 
tion even of a small paper like the Erie Mirror was not limited to its 
home county, for it was received at Chautauqua, New York, at Mead- 
ville and Mercer, and as far south as Butler. 

The problem of getting the newspapers into the hands of subscribers 
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was a vexatious one. The Pittsburgh Gazette had very early foreseen 
that “the establishment of newspapers, in a few of the most populous 
country towns,” would “contribute very much to diffuse knowledge 
through the state. To accomplish this, the means of conveying the papers 
should be made easy, by the assistance of the legislature.”? There was no 
post office in Pittsburgh until Scull improvised one and later came to be 
recognized as the postmaster by the government. There was no regular 
delivery service for years, and subscribers had to make arrangements 
about receiving their papers; sometimes the editor relied upon friends to 
carry papers to subscribers in rural districts. Soon after the Gazette was 
founded John M’Donald advertised his boat service as “the most speedy 
and sure way of transporting the Pittsburgh Gazette to the subscribers 
on Youghiogheny, Peter’s creek, Mingo creek and Pigeon creek.”*° 
At the same time John Blair advertised a boat line to Gasting’s Ferry, 
thirty-five miles up the Monongahela, and promised to deliver papers 
“every week, at a more reasonable rate than any other conveyance and 
without disappointment.” For about six months, beginning with its issue 
of March 24, 1787, the Gazette carried a notice from the post office at 
Philadelphia announcing the early establishment of a mail route from 
Alexandria, Virginia, to Pittsburgh by way of Cumberland and Bedford, 
adding that “if any person inclines to form a more direct communication 
between this city [Philadelphia] and Fort Pitt, by carrying mail regularly 
from this office to Bedford, so as to tally with the Virginia post, that 
route may now be contracted for upon advantageous terms.” In July, 
1794, a mail line was established between Wheeling and Limestone 
(now Maysville), Kentucky, which made the round trip every two 
weeks, The mail was carried from Pittsburgh to Wheeling on horseback. 
In 1798 a post road was established between Pittsburgh and Zanesville 
by way of Washington and Wheeling. With accommodations such as 
these, editors had less cause to complain about the lack of facilities for 
distribution. 

Financial returns came to the owners of newspapers mainly through 
subscriptions and advertisements. The subscription rate of the Pittsburgh 


9 Pittsburgh Gazette, March 10, 1787. 
10 Pittsburgh Gazette, September 2, 1786. 
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Gazette has already been mentioned. The Commonwealth was regularly 
delivered to people in Pittsburgh at the rate of two dollars a year payable 
half yearly in advance, and fifty cents was added if a subscriber desired to 
have his paper forwarded by post rider. Subscriptions for less than six 
months were not received and for that period “the whole amount must 
be advanced.” The Greensburg Farmers Register considered subscrip- 
tions as automatically renewed unless otherwise notified at the time of 
expiration. The average subscription rate was two dollars a year although 
there was some variation from this figure. The Pittsburgh Mercury and 
the German Farmers Register of Greensburg each cost but a dollar and 
a half a year while the rate for the Farmers Register was two and a 
quarter. Charges for printing advertisements were fairly uniform and 
most of the papers followed the policy of the Pittsburgh Gazette of insert- 
ing advertisements not exceeding a square three times for a dollar and of 
charging proportionately for those exceeding a square. It would be diffi- 
cult to ascertain the amount of money received from advertising, but 
doubtedless, as in the case of modern newspapers, the income from this 
source was far greater than that from subscriptions. 

In paying for their newspapers, as in settling their other bills, it seems 
that large numbers of western Pennsylvanians were exceedingly tardy. 
The scarcity of money on the frontier and the migratory character of 
many of the people made collections difficult. The editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Gazette was quite willing to accept pelts, corn, wheat, whiskey, 
barley, or wood in payment for subscriptions. At one time John Israel, 
editor of the Pittsburgh Tree of Liberty, journeyed to Meadville during 
a session of court there in order to collect money due him for subscrip- 
tions and advertisements. The discontinuance of Israel’s Herald of 
Liberty at Washington, which he claimed was no longer needed in the 
Republican cause, has already been mentioned, but there were other rea- 
sons for suspending publication: it would afford the editor, Israel ob- 
served, “a favorable opportunity to collect the large amount of debts due 
him by delinquents”; and continuing he addressed “those, who have by 
their delinquency in some measure caused the present suspension” and 
promised that if they would “discharge their respective accounts .. . the 
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necessity of pursuing legal steps for the recovery” would be superseded." 
Four years after the founding of the Pittsburgh Commonwealth there 
appeared in it this inescapable appeal: 


TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


Who are two, three, and four years in arrears, 

Such as intend to pay, the editor hopes will pay soon—and 
such do mot intend to pay, or who subscribed with a determination 
never to pay, are desired to let us know, as soon as possible, that such 
is their intention.’ 

In 1811 Benjamin Brown, Pentland’s successor as editor of the Com- 
monwealth, complained that after two years he had “not received one 
fourth of the sum which was justly his due.” In order that he might meet 
his debts he was determined to exact payment from those who owed him. 
Gentle reminders such as “making out and presenting accounts” had 
been “found to be almost useless” and so harsher measures “most painful 


to himself,” and “disagreeable to his patrons” 


might be relied upon.” 
It is doubtful if threats to discontinue subscriptions and suspend publica- 
tion or warnings that legal measures would be taken, if necessary, ever 
secured adequate results. The uncertainty of collections doubtless ac- 
counts for the fact that numerous proposals to issue papers never ma- 
terialized. 

Were the early newspapers in western Pennsylvania profitable ven- 
tures? They must have been fairly so, if one may judge from the num- 
ber that appeared, but the business could hardly have been very lucrative. 
Subscribers were few; weekly editions did not permit subscription rates 
high enough to yield large profits. The difficulties of collection forced 
the printers to turn to other activities. Some of them published books and 
sold stationery, legal blanks, and all kinds of printed forms; others ac- 
tively engaged in politics. Snowden and M’Corkle of the Greensburg 
Farmers Register sold Dr. Fisher’s pills at twenty-five cents a box, which 
were guaranteed to cure colds, headaches, loss of appetite, rheumatism, 
and almost any other ailment that might affect the human body. 


Most of the news printed came from a distance. A paper usually con- 


11 Tree of Liberty (Pittsburgh), February 6, 1802. 
12 Commonwealth (Pittsburgh), June 21, 1809. 
13 Commonwealth (Pittsburgh), December 9, 1811. 
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tained many items from Europe and considerable domestic intelligence, 
but scarcely any local news appeared. In contrast with modern news- 
gathering facilities those of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
were extremely slow and cumbersome. The earliest extant issue of the 
Pittsburgh Gazette printed news that had taken 150 days to come from 
Naples; 130 days from Paris and Madrid; 116 days from The Hague; 
112 days from Dublin; 107 days from London; 33 days from Boston; 
30 days from Richmond; 29 days from New York; 21 days from Phila- 
delphia. By 1800 means of communication had been sufficiently im- 
proved so that Paris news only 84 days old and news from London 82 
days old was printed in the Gazette. News from Philadelphia and New 
York came through in 16 and 17 days respectively. Sometimes when 
there was more news on hand than could be printed it was held over for 
the next issue. The fact that news was weeks or months old did not deter 
people from reading it with interest. No matter hold old it was, it was 
always fresh to them. Whether they would have preferred more local 
news or literary compositions to the great preponderance of foreign news 
that appeared, it is difficult to say. Americans were greatly concerned 
about the wars, aliiances, and treaties of Europe. The campaigns of Na- 
poleon, the various revolutionary movements, even the “doings of roy- 
alty” were seized upon with avidity by these self-assertive democrats of 
western Pennsylvania. 

Toward the close of the first decade of the nineteenth century the 
amount of foreign news began to decline. The embargo had dealt New 
England commerce a staggering blow and when that section turned to 
manufacturing not only was there a decrease in communication between 
America and Europe but greater concern for indigenous things was born. 
The expansion of the frontier into the northwest and southwest, the 
question of internal improvements, and the War of 1812 gave the coun- 
try a national consciousness it had not had before, and in western Penn- 
sylvania, as elsewhere in the United States, the people turned their eyes 
from across the sea to affairs closer home. 

When it came to matters of domestic news, politics was the chief con- 
cern. Each election brought forth an abundance of news and many per- 
sonal letters that frequently reeked with bitterness. There must have been 
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a widespread interest in governmental affairs, for many columns were 
devoted to the laws passed by and the proceedings of the state legislature, 
to territorial ordinances, proclamations issued by the governors, and a 
variety of legal notices; debates in Congress, federal laws, and presiden- 
tial messages were also given a great deal of attention. Detailed accounts 
of matters like the Burr trial were presented to the readers, news from 
eastern cities was taken regularly from journals arriving on the frontier 
and often republished verbatim, and occasionally the sensational or un- 
usual found its way into print. While it is true that much that passed for 
news was of a monotonous strain, there was also some variety that gave 
color and life to the contents of the paper. Early in 1810 the Pittsburgh 
Commonwealth took notice of the increase of the salt trade at Erie. A 
heavy snowstorm in Somerset County late in April, 1801, received hon- 
orable mention among the storms of the year by the Greensburg Farmers 
Register and the Pittsburgh Tree of Liberty. The departure of Albert 
Gallatin for Washington, where he was to take charge of the treasury, 
elicited comment from the Fayette Gazette of Uniontown. The Pitts- 
burgh Mercury probably led in the variety of news and in the manner 
with which the events of the day were presented. Addressing “the lovers 
of news,” Mr. Gilleland expressed himself on these points in the first 
issue as follows: 

I shall give all the valuable and interesting intelligence I can procure; but, 
not in the tedious and affected jargon of common news-writers disliking, as I 
do, the art they use to fill columns with accounts of events that should be 
given in a few lines. I shall write my own articles of news in a plain and 


decent style, such as may be relished by the learned and understood by the 
unlearned."4 


And so from the pages of the Mercury one reads the brief statement that 
a yellow fever epidemic in New Orleans was causing twenty-five deaths 
daily; a graphic account of the Prophet’s advance to Vincennes and of 
the erection of blockhouses and military posts on the western frontier by 
the government to obviate future alarm; a colorful report of a hurricane 
at Charleston, South Carolina; a brief announcement of the opening of 
a new road between Pittsburgh and Sandusky; and of scandalous occur- 


14 Mercury (Pittsburgh), September 26, 1811. 
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rences at the University of North Carolina that led to the suspension of 
thirty-eight students. 

Except on rare occasions there were no headlines to indicate what a 
column contained and usually no emphasis was given to events of special 
interest. The meeting of the constitutional convention in Philadelphia 
was ignored by the Pittsburgh Gazette as a matter of news but it was 
mentioned in connection with a toast that had been drunk at a Fourth 
of July celebration. Even the organization of the new government in the 
spring of 1789 received scant attention. 

After wandering all over Europe and a large part of America the 
reader finally arrived at home. It was customary to emphasize foreign 
events by placing them in the most conspicuous position while local items 
were apparently viewed as being of little importance and were therefore 
placed after all other news. Such events as fires, marriages, storms, deaths, 
and public meetings were reported with great brevity. Duels and fights 
were embellished with more details than ordinary occurrences and as in 
the newspapers of today anything unusual was generally given preference 
over seemingly more important things. For instance, two lines were suffi- 
cient to chronicle the death of Ephraim Jones, a former sheriff of Alle- 
gheny County, while in the same paper two column inches were devoted 
to the accidental death of one James Irwin who fell from a horse on his 
way to church: the loss to Irwin’s family, to his friends, and to society 
was bemoaned by the editor, who observed that the fate of this young 
man who had been “cut off in the flower of youth and in the glow of 
health ... should warn us of the uncertainty of life, and the necessity of 
being prepared for our latter end.”’'’ Besides occasional personal items, 
community activities were accorded some space. The annual celebration 
of the Fourth of July was not neglected and from the advance announce- 
ments and the various accounts of this event these gatherings must have 
been immensely popular. Toasts were drunk, oxen were roasted, and 
salutes were fired in honor of the day, the union of the states, the memory 
of Washington, President Madison, Vice President Clinton, Thomas 
Jefferson, the heroes of the Revolution, Governor Snyder, the American 
Congress, the state legislature, agriculture and manufactures, commerce, 

15 Commonwealth (Pittsburgh), July 1, 1807. 
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the militia, American citizens on British men-o’-war, the fortification of 
ports and harbors, public schools, and “the fair daughters of Columbia.” 
An announcement of Dr. Aigster’s “Chemical Lectures,” to which “all 
friends of science” were “admitted gratis,” was carried in the Pittsburgh 
Mercury, but the interest of the public in these scientific discourses was 
not mentioned. Of greater concern, no doubt, was the Pittsburgh Moral 
Society sponsored by Ebenezer Denny for the purpose of suppressing vice, 
reforming evil manners, and increasing useful knowledge. Perhaps of 
even greater interest was such news as the launching at Elizabeth-town 
of “the schooner MONONGAHELA”—destined to sail down the Ohio 
and Mississippi to the sea—whose “construction, strength, and beauty, 
reflects the highest credit on the workmen, and especially upon the direc- 
tor and master builder.”*® 

Sometimes the printers had no difficulty in obtaining enough news to 
fill all the space at their disposal but often they were forced to turn to 
any kind of material upon which they could lay their hands. Selections 
were frequently copied from other newspapers or from books or maga- 
zines. Some of these, such as “Gallantry,” “Fashions,” and “Grace,” 
which was translated from the French “for the sole use of lovers of polite 
literature,” may have been useful in modifying frontier crudities and in 
standardizing certain social amenities. Others, such as “Geological 
Sketches” of the various states, “Are the Planets Inhabited or Not?” and 
“Extracts from the Edinburg Review” on gas light, contained matters 
of scientific interest. Literary tastes were gratified by Tom Paine’s “For- 
getfulness,” “The Story of a Bellows-Mender,” “The Fate of Genius,” 
and “The Philosophic Cobbler.” Essays on the “Military Character of 
Messena” and “Charles II,” a “Sketch of Bonaparte,” and a description 
of the “Battle of Bennington” by “an old soldier who was in action” 
show that matters of historical record and contemporary interest were 
not neglected. Political subjects received a great deal of attention, and 
articles on “Partyism and Patriotism,” “The Fallen John Adams,” 
“The British Will Recede,” and dozens of other items supplemented the 
political news of the day. A “Philosophical, Historical, and Moral Essay 
on Old Maids” and an account of “Female Curiosity” presented the 


16 Farmers Register (Greensburg), May 24, 1800. 
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frontiersmen with a heavy, stilted type of humor that today appears ab- 
surd. Of domestic interest and helpfulness must have been the “Remedy 
to pacify an angry Husband.” 

Contributions by local authors were always popular and usually 
took the form of essays or letters to the editor. ‘The most popular and best 
known of the various local writers was Hugh Henry Brackenridge, who 
had been instrumental in establishing the Pittsburgh Gazette and later 
the Pittsburgh Tree of Liberty. For almost fifteen years Brackenridge 
used the pages of the Gazette as a medium for publishing his various 
literary productions, for advertising the advantages of the Pennsylvania 
frontier, and for promoting his own political fortunes. In a series of 
articles entitled “Observations on the Country at the Head of the Ohio,” 
Brackenridge essayed to publicize the western country, called attention to 
its needs, and pleaded for the development of Pittsburgh on the ground 
that its location was of strategic commercial importance. Next to Brack- 
enridge, William Findley of Greensburg was probably the most outstand- 
ing contributor to the press. Through the Greensburg Farmers Register 
he often addressed the people under the om de plume of “Sidney” on a 
variety of questions of a public and political nature, and upon becoming a 
member of Congress he continued to use this means of keeping in touch 
with his constituents. 

Letters to the editor, usually discursive and dealing with politics, fre- 
quently bitter and filled with personal abuse, came in great numbers 
from the pens of local contributors. The editor of the Erie Mirror, in the 
first issue of that paper, openly requested “‘the assistance of all literary 
and scientific gentlemen . . . reserving, however, the right of judging the 
admissibility of essays, containing heterodox principles, or satirical per- 
sonalities.” Feeling, no doubt, that an appeal in prose was not sufficient, 
the editor gave wings to his poetic fancies in part as follows: 

Write, correspondents, write, whene’er you will, 
*T will save me trouble, & my paper fill; 

Display your genius, and inspire the great, 

To deeds of valor, e’en to save the state, 


”T will sure subserve our common country’s cause, 
To expound her statutes and great nature’s laws; 
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Then why permit such diffidence suppress 

Your useful labors? —Ye Bards, caress 

The muse—Historians deal in prose, 

In matter prolix, and in style verbose—'? 
Wyeth, however, was not firm enough to refuse articles from irrespon- 
sible persons and as the result of the publication of an offensive one he 
had to give up his enterprise and leave town. Not always were the letters 
from “Cato,” “Vindex,” “Subscriber,” or “Farmer” given space in these 
pioneer journals. Mr. Gilleland, editor of the Pittsburgh Mercury, re- 
jected a communication from “Skolastikos” on the ground that the 
author evidently misunderstood “the nature of my paper,” criticized his 
contributor’s “Fourth of July Eloquence,” and took occasion to remark 
upon the “pedantic affected use of high sounding words that shew only 
the bad taste of the writer. I want no dignity above that of good sense— 
no beauty beyond simple elegance.” Upon receiving “several anonymous 
communications calculated to wound the feelings of certain private indi- 
viduals,” the same editor became indignant: “Parade with your weapons 
I say, good folks, and fight openly—but let no one imagine that I will 
assist him to ‘stab in the dark.’ ”"* The editor of the Beavertown Minerva 
asserted that he would “gladly receive and cheerfully publish political 
essays from either party, when such essay is written with moderation and 
couched in respectful language.” But he would never consent that the 
pages of his paper should become “the channel through which partizans 
may give vent to their gall.”'? The open forum conducted by the news- 
papers afforded little intellectual stimulation, and scant is the information 
to be derived from the various letters penned by local scribes. Such com- 
munications were, in the main, polemics, and the authors were generally 
so blinded by prejudice that it was difficult for them even to approach 
objectivity. These newspaper controversies may have served as “moral 
equivalents” for duels, fisticuffs, and other frontier methods of settling 
personal differences, but undoubtedly in some instances the abusive lan- 

17 Mirror (Erie), May 26, 1808. 


18 Mercury (Pittsburgh), September 26, 1811; February 1, 1812. 
19 Minerva (Beavertown), November 4, 1807, quoted in Francis S$. Reader, History 


of the Newspapers of Beaver County, Pennsylvania, 11 (New Brighton, Pennsylvania, 
1905). 
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guage employed, the accusations made, and the frankness of expression 
led to physical combat. 

Politics and news did not force the exclusion of the “Poet’s Corner.” 
To the readers of newspapers of a century and more ago this feature of 
the press was a happy break in the monotonous recital of European 
events and domestic occurrences, and as it was usually placed on the last 
page, the advertising section was relieved of a stereotyped appearance. 
Ornate, florid, rhetorical, and imitative of the classical poets, the selec- 
tions printed, whether copied from other papers or written by local au- 
thors, impress one today as being stiff, saccharine, and ludicrous, although 
some of the verses possess a jingle-like rhythm comparable to the rhymes 
of Mother Goose. The political theme seemed dominant even in the 
newspaper’s poetic offerings and as the election of 1800 drew near some 
local bard appropriately penned “‘A Federalist’s Soliloquy.” The impend- 
ing failure of the Federalists at the polls was hailed with “Republican 
Glee,” a poem to be read “with my jug in one hand.” The nascent 
spread-eagleism of the period and the frontiersman’s belief in “the divine 
right of democracy” were given expression in such lines as an “Ode to 
the True Sons of Liberty” and ““The Triumph of Freedom.” The War 
of 1812 aroused patriotic outbursts in poetry, and with an awareness 
of the enemy across the sea one writer began: 

Long time has Great Britain provok’d us to war, 
And Congress hath said, we'll no longer forbear, 
Hark! Maddison calls—we are willing to hear, 
In the cause of our country, we’ll go out voluntcer.*° 
But another saw the frontier aspect of the conflict and in poetic exclama- 
tion penned “Indian War,” which begins: 
Hark, the fierce yell, the savage cry! 
The war-whoop rends the western sky! 


Extermination leads the van, 
Death spares not female, child, nor man!?" 


In contrast to the spontaneous enthusiasm of the two poems just men- 
tioned are the more stately and dramatic lines: 


20 Mercury (Pittsburgh), July 30, 1812. 
21 Mercury (Pittsburgh), October 15, 1812. 
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Soul of Columbia, quenchless spirit come! 
Unroll thy standard to the sullen sky, 
Bind on thy wardrobes, beat thy furious drum; 
Rouse, rouse thy lion heart, and fire thy Eagle eye. 
Dost thou not hear the hum of gathering war? 
Dost thou not know 
The insidious foe 
Yokes her gaunt wolves, and mounts the midnight car? 2+ 


Not all of the poetry centered around political activity and national 
honor. Face to face with nature, many a writer on the frontier was in- 
spired to poetic expression by the various physical manifestations of the 
world in which he lived. One writer saw “The Firefly” as a “little ram- 
bler of the night.” A forerunner of Whittier, writing “On the Prospect 
of Winter,” began by moralizing: 
Oh! may our follies, like the falling trees, 
Be stript of every leaf by autumn’s wind; 


May ev’ry branch of vice embrace the breeze, 
And nothing leave but virtue’s fruit behind.*3 


An “Ode to Morning,” reverent and colorful, was addressed to: 


O Thou who wrap’st the infant day 
In various robes of blushing grey.*4 


A storm at Erie in August, 1808, led to some verses by an author who, 
“dejected and downcast, thus invoked his wonted peace.”*5 

Frontier recreation was well pictured in a poem “On Husking” and 
even commonplace habits such as drinking and the use of tobacco were 
glorified in verse. Although one may well believe a western Pennsylvania 
poet was inspired to write an ode to “Whiskey,” it is only by stretching 
the imagination that one may conceive of an “Elegy on a Quid of To- 
bacco.” Local pride was probably responsible for the “Eriead” and its 
fulsome praise of the village on the lake led the Mirror to accept this con- 
tribution of “Erienus” for publication. The “Poet’s Corner” was not 
devoid of amusing selections but oftentimes the humor was coarse, 


22 Commonwealth (Pittsburgh), June 23, 1812. 

23 Farmers Register (Greensburg), August 23, November 9, 1799. 
24 Tree of Liberty (Pittsburgh), April 24, 1802. 

2$ Mirror (Erie), October 15, 1808. 
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strained, or pointless. Women and marriage were often the targets at 
which shafts of wit were aimed and lines like these were not uncommon: 
A Woman, speaks without a tongue! You stare, 


But truth, a greater wonder would declare, 
Should women with a tongue from speech forbear. 


or these: 
Here lies my wife—here let her lie; 
For she’s at rest—and so am I.?° 


The Poet’s Corner was even used to remind delinquent subscribers of 
their long overdue accounts. 

These early western Pennsylvania newspapers were usually edited in 
an impersonal fashion and few are the editors whose names are syn- 
onymous with the papers they published. While it is true that the various 
editors had local reputations, their fame did not extend far beyond the 
county in which they lived, and with their passing they were soon for- 
gotten. Pittsburgh editors were naturally more in the limelight than 
those in other towns. Men like Charles M’Dowell of the Bedford Gaz- 
ette and Thomas Atkinson of the Crawford Weekly Messenger (Mead- 
ville) became identified with their papers by virtue of many years of 
service. George Wyeth of the Erie Mirror achieved some notoriety by 
being driven out of town. Snowden and M’Corkle of Greensburg gained 
distinction through their German Farmers Register, the first foreign- 
language newspaper in western Pennsylvania. Of high character and 
marked literary excellence were the editorials of John Berry, publisher 
of the Beavertown Minerva. John Scull of the Pittsburgh Gazette was 
undoubtedly the outstanding editor of the period. As the pioneer journalist 
west of the Alleghenies and for almost fifteen years the sole publisher in 
this section of the state, Scull’s reputation and the circulation of his paper 
grew largely because of circumstances. The fact that the identity of the 
Gazette has been preserved for almost 150 years lends additional signif- 
icance to Scull’s publishing enterprise. Although most editorials were in- 
spired by politics, during its early years the Gazette was nonpartisan and 
evaded controversy. Scull believed that a newspaper should represent the 
whole community irrespective of party and that it should open its columns 

26 Tree of Liberty (Pittsburgh), April 18, 1801. 
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to all worthy causes and ideals. In giving expression to his ideals he wrote: 


If my undertaking was novel and hazardous my conduct has been honest. In 
my profession as a printer I never forgot my duty as a man. If I was a printer, 
I felt also 1 was a member of society and a subject of government, and I respect 
both . . . | never printed for hire, nor for party, and for protection of worth 
and the exposure of vileness my press has ever been open, of whatever party 
the worth or vileness were. | have made my conscience my guide, and used 
the best means in my power to inform it.*7 

The Whiskey Insurrection, in which the Gazette quietly but firmly 
supported the federal government, and the rise of the Jeffersonian party 
with its organ, the Pittsburgh Tree of Liberty, dispelled Scull’s dream of 
keeping a newspaper free from subservience to the designs of partisans. 
The discontent bred among the frontier farmers by the odious federal ex- 
cise crystallized around Brackenridge, and when the rebels turned to 
smashing stills, hustling revenue officers about, and finally burned the 
house of General Neville, the chief revenue officer, a noticeable coldness 
developed between Scull and his erstwhile friend and chief contributor. 
Party differences soon came between the two men to such an extent that 
during the campaign of 1800 Scull determined that no longer would the 
columns of his newspaper be open to the “pernicious” ideas of Bracken- 
ridge. It was at this time that John Israel established the Tree of Liberty. 
Congratulating western Pennsylvania citizens on the probable appearance 
of two more Republican papers on the frontier, the Greensburg Farmers 
Register commented upon the alarm of “the Western Pioneer (Johnny 
Scull) ...at the prospect of another press in Pittsburgh.” In answer to 
Scull’s statement that his press had “not teemed with abuse of govern- 
ment, its officers, and supporters,” the Register observed: ““True; but it 
has teemed with abuse of those who have dared to question its infallibility 
—it has teemed with courtly sycophancy and the rankest adulation—cir- 
cumstances infinitely more dangerous to the liberty of the citizens.”?* 

With startling frankness the Pittsburgh Gazette and the Tree of Lib- 
erty exchanged views on the current political situation. Brackenridge and 


27 Pittsburgh Gazette, August 5, 1803, quoted in Erasmus Wilson, ed., Standard History 
of Pittsburg, 839 (Chicago, 1898). 
28 Farmers Register (Greensburg), December 7, 1799. 
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Scull locked horns on numerous occasions but the editor of the Gazette 
lacked the brilliance, logic, and finesse to enable him to cope effectively 
with his opponent. On October 11, 1800, when a Republican was chosen 
inspector of elections in the borough, the Tree of Liberty jubilantly ob- 
served: ““The People are no longer to be led up like tame asses to vote 
against their inclination for the characters that Ross Woods and Addison 
recommend.—They now think and act for themselves.” After the presi- 
dential election of 1800, its enthusiasm was unbounded, and in high glee 
it commented: “It is laughable to hear some of the hot-blooded Federalists 
groaning and moaning at the result of the last election. ‘They know not 
what cause to attribute it to—They curse the Tree and all its leaves.”*? 
About a year later, when Jefferson invited Tom Paine to revisit his native 
land, an act that caused the President to be severely scored by the Fed- 
eralists, Israel replied by pointing out the work of Paine in the cause of 
freedom and queried: “Why do they the Federalists not blackguard 
James Ross for singing psalms over a card table,—for mimicking the 
Rev. John M’Millen. Why do they not tell you that he was nearly 
choaked by a penny which was thrown down his throat, when he was 
mocking the Rev. Mr. Henderson... Oh ye hypocrites! Ye Pharisees! 
Ye Federalists!—-When will ye learn consistency?—-When will ye be 
honest?”3° In 1803 the Tree of Liberty became so violent in its attacks, 
especially upon the Gazette, that Scull sued Israel for libel, and although 
both sides were equally guilty, a verdict was returned for the plaintiff. 

The Gazette was particularly bitter in its treatment of Brackenridge, 
and upon one occasion Scull alluded to his former friend in the following 
manner: 

You who get two or three thousand dollars a year for setting up a slander- 
ous press and for two or three journeys through the State to sit as a mute on 
the bench, and wear the new cockade, in your drunken frolics through the 
country, can afford to buy a press and hire types, and pay under-devils to set 


types and fetch and carry tales. I cannot afford such things. I have no salary, 
post, or pension. 


29 Tree of Liberty (Pittsburgh), October 25, 1800, quoted in Charles W. Dahlinger, 
Pittsburgh, A Sketch of Its Early Social Life, 132 (New York and London, 1916). 
39 Tree of Liberty (Pittsburgh), September 19, 1801. 
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A week later Scull attacked Brackenridge with even more invective: 


Mr. Brackenridge cannot expect to live long. He has already outlived all 
hope of fame. I doubt whether he feels that there is a God above him. I doubt 
whether he does not think that he is his own divinity while he lives, and that 
when he dies his dust will mingle with that of the beasts that perish. He has 
labored with industry and success to acquire the contempt and abhorrence of 
all whom it was possible for him to esteem. 3! 

The controversy between the Gazette and the Tree of Liberty is not 
surprising since they represented opposing political creeds, but somewhat 
astonishing and even more bitter was the clash between Israel’s journal, 
” and the 
Pittsburgh Commonwealth, which had been founded to voice the opinions 
of the radical wing of the Jeffersonian party. The election of 1805 clearly 
revealed the rift in the Republican ranks. McKean, who was rounding 
out his second term as governor, was the candidate of the conservative 
elements in the party who called themselves “Constitutionalists” and who 
were supported by the Tree of Liberty. The members of the left-wing 
division, choosing to call themselves “Friends of the People,” put forward 


whose former violence had been supplanted by “moderation,” 


Simon Snyder and with the backing of the Commonwealth entered into 
the campaign. McKean and the Tree of Liberty were violently attacked 
by Pentland, the editor of the Commonwealth. Israel also came in for 
violent personal abuse and Pentland accused him of being ignorant. “Let 
a beardless boy instruct you, old goat!” he coarsely commented, and des- 
ignating Israel as “the man with the long beard, but no brains,” he con- 
cluded the article with the crude thrust, “Let a goslin’ instruct you, old 
goose.” 3* McKean won the election with the assistance of the Federalists, 
who looked on in amusement at the internecine strife among the Repub- 
licans. Pentland, although chagrined by defeat, could not be silenced and 
continued his tirade against the Tree of Liberty, even though it had 
changed hands, and vented his spleen on the supposed owners, Walter 
Forward and Henry Baldwin, and on Tarleton Bates, whom Pentland 
believed to be the editor. On Christmas Day, in 1805, Pentland wrote an 
inflamatory editorial describing Bates and Baldwin as “two of the most 
abandoned political miscreants that ever disgraced the state.” He trucu- 


31 Pittsburgh Gazette, February 6, 13, 1801, quoted in Dahlinger, Pittsburgh, 133. 


32 Commonwealth (Pittsburgh), August 28, 1805, quoted in Dahlinger, Pittsburgh, 141. 
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lently queried: ““To what party do they belong?—to no party; to all 
parties—they have been ‘whigs or tories, high or low republicans, demo- 
crats or anti-democrats, jacobins or anti-jacobins, constitutionalists or re- 
publicans, ‘according to existing circumstances.’ ” This incendiary diatribe 
led to the public cowhiding of Pentland by Bates and was followed by 
Pentland’s challenge to a duel. Bates refused to accept on the ground that 
Pentland was beneath his notice and in his reply spoke slightingly of 
Pentland’s second, Thomas Stewart, an Irish merchant. Stewart then 
challenged Bates to meet him on the field of honor. Bates accepted but 
fell in the encounter. The Tree of Liberty appeared in mourning after 
the disgraceful fray but the removal of Bates did not silence Pentland, 
for he made one more slanderous charge in his columns against the per- 
sonal character of the man who could no longer defend himself. 

Less sensational than the rivalries already mentioned were the frequent 
skirmishes between the Erie Mirror and the Crawford Weekly Demo- 
crat (Meadville) caused by the political situation. 

Editorial comment, however, was not wholly confined to politics, and 
the readers often found observations upon matters of local interest, such 
as the establishment of a new brewery in Pittsburgh, the need of a bridge 
over Turtle Creek, the launching of a steamboat at the forks of the Ohio, 
and complaints about the crowded court docket in Allegheny County. 
Many other subjects commanded editorial attention, such as “The 
Comet” of 1811, the “Origin of ... Merino Sheep,” a “Critique” of 


> and a defense of American 


Brackenridge’s “Address to Walter Scott,’ 
“Philology.” 

The publishers of those days did not know a great deal about the art 
of advertising. They did, it is true, use various devices to catch the eye of 
the reader—very large lettering, italics, and crude cuts representing 
horses, eagles, ploughs, or runaway slaves. The advertisements were 
usually very dull, mere announcements put together without thought of 
appealing to popular fancy and more similar to modern English adver- 
tisements than to those of the United States. There was little cleverness 
in the placing of advertisements; instead of sandwiching them between 
bits of news, the publishers usually grouped them together on pages three 
and four. Although not attractively worded or well placed, the advertise- 
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ments are indispensable if one is to gain any real insight into the social, 
economic, and political life of western Pennsylvania at that time. There 
is no other printed source that gives so many intimate details about the 
everyday life of the people—the types of houses that were used, the crops 
that were raised, the transportation of goods overland or by river or lake, 
the merchandise on display in the stores, entertainment, education, the 
books that were read, labor conditions, manufacturing enterprises, and 
the kinds of clothes worn are all reflected through the advertisements. 
They also include notices of articles that have been lost or found or stolen, 
notices that horses or cattle or dogs have strayed from their owners, that 
men will not pay debts created by their wives who have eloped from their 
bed and board, that letters are unclaimed in the post offices, and that 
claims against estates must be filed. The Pittsburgh papers, with the ex- 
ception of the Mercury, were the largest advertising mediums and they 
frequently issued supplements containing nothing but advertising. 

The period from 1786 to 1812 was an epoch in the history of western 
Pennsylvania journalism. A gradual modification of frontier conditions 
was reflected in the press. It is possible to date a newspaper by its physical 
appearance; as the years passed many crudities in make-up and style dis- 
appeared, variations in size were not so pronounced, and by 1812 there 
were evidences of standardization. No longer were the papers in western 
Pennsylvania looked upon as “voices in the wilderness,” for population 
had increased, towns had multiplied, business had expanded, and a 
“broadening culture” was already touching the lives of the people. The 
period of national expansion was on; the “era of good feelings” had 
begun. European news, as has been pointed out, was given much less 
space than was news of various phases of American life such as the west- 
ward movement, urban and industrial development, internal improve- 
ments, the bank, the tariff, and slavery—all subjects that had come to 
occupy a large place in the public mind and that were inextricably woven 


into the future of Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania. 











PITTSBURGH AND THE “TERRIBLE 
HEMPFIELD”: 


E. DOUGLAS BRANCH 


ITTSBURGH was spawned and spanked by commercial rivalry. Its 
FP vetes at the Forks of the Ohio was coveted, quarreled over, by 
France and England, and nearly as keenly (though with fewer drums 
and muskets) by Pennsylvania and Virginia. Until the defeat of the par- 
ticularistic tradition by the Civil War, Pittsburgh was as tenaciously jeal- 
ous in behalf of its own interests as was any other city or any state. The 
exchange of inverted compliments between Pittsburgh and its rival river 
town, Wheeling, is a dialogue covering some fifty years. Its most profane 
sequences were invoked by the building of the National Road to Wheel- 
ing, Wheeling’s persistent claim to be the head of unobstructed navigation 
on the Ohio, the location of the Government Marine Hospital, rivalry 
between the Pittsburgh-Cincinnati and the Wheeling-Louisville steam- 
boat packet lines, the construction of the Wheeling bridge, and the com- 
petitive efforts of each city to coax the Baltimore and Ohio to its spot on 
the Ohio.” 

This latter struggle endowed Pittsburgh, in 1846, with another cordial 
dislike—for Philadelphia. With Philadelphia legislators and merchants 
obstructing the way of the B & O into Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh’s ire was 
manifested in a shower of editorial gauntlets and town-meeting resolu- 
tions, pledges of nonintercourse with Philadelphia merchants, and pro- 
posals to abolish “the obsolete law of state treason” so that the boundaries 
of eastern and western Pennsylvania might be “peaceably settled.”? But 


1 This article is a by-product of Dr. Branch’s work, as research professor of history in 
the University of Pittsburgh, in the preparation of a forthcoming volume on “Travel- 
ways of Western Pennsylvania.” Ed. 

2 F. Frank Crall, “A Half-Century of Rivalry Between Pittsburgh and Wheeling,” ante, 
13:237-255 (October, 1930). 

3 E. Douglas Branch, “Success to the Railroad,” ante, 20:3-7 (March, 1937). 
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with the creation, out of this scuffle, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
the vigorous beginnings of work on this road from Harrisburg to Pitts- 
burgh, the animus in Pittsburgh was quickly sweetened. “Philadelphia, at 
last wide awake, stretched out her hands and asked for help to reach us” 
—as editor David N. White benignly recalled the action of the Allegheny 
County councils in 1848—“‘we gave her our credit to the amount of one 
million of dollars, a sum which would have frightened us out of our 
propriety a few years before.”* 

Almost simultaneously with the beginnings of Pennsylvania Central 
construction, Pittsburgh funds were launching a railroad enterprise into 
the West—the Ohio and Pennsylvania, designed to bisect the heart of the 
rich wheat region of Ohio and to link into a complex arterial system with 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois railroads. Charters existed for other railroads 
to emanate from Pittsburgh; but these projects slept in the pleasant in- 
cubator of the future. Pittsburgh seemed secure with its two great roads 
under construction—to quote again from the editorial just cited, “one 
stretching to the Atlantic tide-water, and the other marching westward 
with rapid strides, to the Pacific; and which will never rest until it laves 
its western terminus in that magnificent highway of Oriental nations.” 
Philadelphia again seemed the older sister with whom Pittsburgh shared 
the commercial and sentimental fruits of mutual interest; and the labors 
of the B & O in hacking its tortuous way over the mountains from Cum- 
berland to Wheeling were a subject of patronizing jest. 

When the Hempfield Railroad intruded, on May 15, 1850, into this 
picture of incipient prosperity, its entrance was so quiet that Pittsburghers 
were unaware even of the incorporation of the road until mid-June. 
Within three years the Hempfield had reopened the old rancor between 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, poured brine into the sore spots of Pitts- 
burgh-Wheeling rivalry, and impelled Pittsburgh and Allegheny County 
upon a railroad building spree which added four million dollars to the 
civic obligations and tapped private pockets with like avidity. 

The Hempfield was a road to run from Greensburg, twenty-six miles 


4 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, August 19, 1852. 
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east of Pittsburgh, to Wheeling.’ The project would divert the main line 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad on a tangent twenty-five miles south of 
Pittsburgh, directly toward Wheeling. Especially since Allegheny Coun- 
ty’s million dollars had been contributed to the Pennsylvania with the 
understanding that the funds were to be used on the Pittsburgh division 
of the road, the sponsors of the Hempfield bill preferred to be anonymous. 
The Pittsburgh press variously accused the leading citizens of Greens- 
burg, the directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and an “‘unscrupulous 
clique” from Wheeling alleged to have burrowed into Pennsylvania poli- 
tics.© The Greensburg /mtelligencer reached a verdict according to the 
evidence available in 1850: ““The important question as to ‘who did it’ is 
in the same category with the individual who ‘struck Billy Patterson.’ ””” 
But the dangers in the enterprise for Pittsburgh were clear; and at the 
first alarums from the press Pittsburghers met in town meeting. Where, 
editorials inquired, were the Allegheny County representatives “that they 
did not arrest this insidious movement”? Was it true that engineers of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad had been granted leave of absence to survey 
the Hempfield line? Should not the county commissioners withhold the 
bonds yet undelivered to the Pennsylvania Railroad “until this fraud can 
be investigated and defeated”? But at the town meeting none of the 
legislators was present to be quizzed. Solomon W. Roberts, chief engi- 
neer of the Ohio and Pennsylvania, cited the enormous costs of the 
Hempfield route, over two large streams and rugged terrain, against the 
heavy commitments of Philadelphia and Wheeling to other railroads, to 
imply that the Hempfield would not be built; whereas the O & P and 
its allied roads would soon be “a vast funnel sucking business into the 
vortex” of Pittsburgh. The reassured citizens adopted a series of facetious 


5 An Act to Incorporate the Hempfield Rail Road Company, Philadelphia, 1853 
(Historical Society of Pennsylvania). 

6E.g., in the Daily Commercial Journal (Pittsburgh), April 4, 1853: that the people 
of Wheeling had been in “opposition, unscrupulous and unrelaxing from the begin- 
ning”; had somehow obtained control of the press of Philadelphia, and “awakened 
unnatural jealousies and distrust against Pittsburgh.” 

7 Westmoreland Intelligencer (Greensburg), quoted in Pittsburgh Daily Gazette, 


June 22, 1850. 
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resolutions, and, as the press recorded, “adjourned in the midst of up- 
roarious bursts of laughter, and applause.””* 

But Greensburg harkened to the future sounds of metropolitan bustle. 
In forty years the town had grown from a population of 685 to—ac- 
cording to the census of 1850—1,057; it was essentially a double string 
of taverns along the Pittsburgh Turnpike, a courthouse, and a cow- 
pasture commons. Now it was marked as a central point in a chain of 
railroads; and the editor of the village weekly extended a tolerant rebuke 
to Pittsburgh’s distrust of the Hempfield project: ““We ask for no money 
from the common treasury to make this road; private enterprise will do 
that, and if any of the citizens of Pittsburgh desire to flee from the ‘wrath 
to come,” let them make their homes in our midst, where they will meet 
with a hearty welcome and plenty of room and scope for their enterprise 
and industry.””? 

And in Washington, thirty miles south by southwest from Pittsburgh, 
on the Hempfield line, the enterprise was taken up with more than verbal 
enthusiasm."° Citizens volunteered for service in the preliminary explora- 
tions under the supervision of the Hempfield’s engineer; and here books 
for the subscription of stock were first opened, on August 26, 1850. 

In January, 1851, the Hempfield was organized with a full slate of 
officers. The Virginia legislators disappointed Pittsburghers’ expectations 
by granting a charter permitting the road to run across the Virginia Pan- 
handle to Wheeling. Hempfield prospectuses listed five western “trib- 
utaries”—from Cleveland, Alton, Indianapolis, Columbus, Nashville, 
Cincinnati—designed to focus at Wheeling, where their trade, plus the 
Ohio river traffic, would seek the East: “It is not pretended,” the litera- 
ture modestly stated, “that this trade . . . is all to be monopolized by the 
Hempfield. Such a monopoly is impossible. It will be divided, in some 
proportion which experience is to decide, between our own line and that 

8 Pittsburgh Daily Gazette, June 8, 11, 1850; Daily Commercial Journal (Pitts- 


burgh), June 10, 12, 1850. 
9 Pennsylvania Argus and Westmoreland Democrat (Greensburg), June 14, 1850, 


quoted in Pittsburgh Daily Gazette, June 15, 1850. 
10 Pittsburgh Daily Gazette, August 16, 1850. 
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of our enterprising southern competitor”—the Baltimore and Ohio!” 

Pittsburgh editors might decry the folly of locating railroads with a 
ruler and pencil on a common map, might remark that “mountains, 
rivers, steep grades, and short local curvatures are small matters to gen- 
tlemen who locate rail roads as the bird flies through the air”;'* that a 
railroad entering Grave Creek (the only practicable ingress to Wheeling 
from the south or east) perforce must terminate in a graveyard; but 
Pittsburghers had now to face the stubborn probability that the road 
would be built. “This terrible Hempfield humbug,” said the Pittsburgh 
Gazette, “is the awful dragon in the way of every line looking towards 
Pittsburgh”; and the “Pittsburgh Commercial Journal put the exigent 
query, will Pittsburgh “‘sit idle and take her chance of the competition?”"? 

The first proposals for an aggressive defense seized upon a quaint 
enthusiasm of the times—the intercepting of a portion of the Hempfield 
trade by the building of a plank road from Pittsburgh to Washington. 
The Commercial Journal volunteered the remarkable advice that “‘t is 
well ascertained that locomotive engines, if required, could be used upon 
it as efficiently as upon an iron railroad; but it is probable that every good 
purpose would be answered . . . by the use of ordinary vehicles and horses. 
We believe that a great deal of travel and transportation could be diverted 
from the Hempfield road to our city.”'4 But this wistful gesture of com- 
petition remained unmade because the managers of the Pittsburgh-to- 
Washington turnpike company, protecting their macadamized lane, stood 
pat on its chartered monopoly. 

On July 12, 1851, a large number of Pittsburgh citizens gathered 
“for counteracting certain schemes calculated materially to affect the in- 
terests of Pittsburgh”—-specifically, to adopt measures for the speedy 
construction of a railroad to Steubenville. This enterprise, mulled opti- 


11 The Hempfield Rail Road and the Bonds, Philadelphia, 1852 (Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania); Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, January 28, March 20, 18651. 

12 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, January 29, 1851. 

13 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, February 4, 1851; Daily Commercial Journal (Pitts- 
burgh), January 18, 1851. 

14 Daily Commercial Journal (Pittsburgh), January 14, 18, 1851. 
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mistically but unproductively since its chartering in the spring of 1849, 
was to link with the Steubenville and Indiana to Newark, thence by the 
Ohio Central to Columbus, the heart of a radiant network of railways 
on paper and in the field. The Pittsburgh meeting dispatched a goodwill 
committee to Philadelphia, whose members sinuated among the folk 
explaining the merits of the Pittsburgh and Steubenville and the inepti- 
tudes of the Hempfield project. The directors of the Pennsylvania were 
most friendly in explaining their present lack of funds available for the 
aid of connecting railroads; the newspaper editors courteously inserted 
puffs. The committee returned to report (at a town meeting in August) 
their trust that amicable relations between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
would be fully resumed, and all heart burnings and jealousies ended."’ 
But that autumn Washington County voted a two hundred thousand 
dollar subscription to the Hempfield; Ohio County, Virginia—that is, 
Wheeling—added three hundred thousand dollars; and private subscrip- 
tions brought the capital of the Hempfield above three-quarters of a 
million.’® Pittsburgh that same autumn took active measures to launch 
the Allegheny Valley Railroad. This project, a road from Pittsburgh to 
Olean passing through the richest of the iron and timber regions of the 
Allegheny Valley and intersecting the New York and Erie Railroad, had 
been discussed in 1850, with the conclusion that “Pittsburgh, however 
anxious to secure the improvement, is engaged to the extent of her ability 
at present in constructing her western road”—the O & P; “if any thing 
is done to secure the charter, and build the road, New York must do it.” 
But a year later the town meeting resolutions were of different tenor: 
that the interests of western Pennsylvania demanded the construction 
of this railway along the banks of the Allegheny, for its regional benefits, 
and because this route would be the cheapest and most direct for dis- 
tributing the sugar, cotton, tobacco, of the West and South among the 
populous districts of the East. Was it wise, ran the query, for Pittsburgh 
to rest dependent for its eastern connections upon the Pennsylvania 


1$ Pittsburgh Daily Gazette, May 10, 1849; Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, July 14, 
August 12, 1851. 
16 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, December 20, 1851. 
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Railroad, with its diverse interests over which Pittsburgh had no control? 
In the following spring Allegheny County made a liberal subscription in 
furtherance of the Allegheny Valley Railroad.'’ 

Then, early in 1853, Pittsburgh received the unkindest cut. Edward 
Miller, chief engineer of the Pennsylvania, offered the directors an 
elaborate report on the “Western Connections and Extensions” of the 
railroad. ‘““There can be no doubt,” he stated, “that the interests of 
Philadelphia require her to be connected by ties of sympathy with those 
railroads which will afford the best and most direct communication with 
the important points” of the West.'* His primary recommendation was 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad or the Philadelphia councils (which were 
hand in glove) give pecuniary aid and comfort to the Hempfield and to 
the Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad. The latter company possessed the 
only charter spanning the entire distance from Wheeling to Cincinnati 
and would adapt its gauge, under proper persuasion, from the Ohio 
standard of four feet, ten inches to the Pennsylvania width of four feet, 
eight and a half inches. These recommendations, perhaps prearranged, 
ran through smoothly. The Pennsylvania Railroad subscribed for $750, 
000 of the Marietta stock; the Philadelphia councils voted $500,000 for 
the Hempfield, and added a million for the Sunbury and Erie. This road 
was to twine upward from the Susquehanna past Ridgeway and through 
northwest Pennsylvania to Erie, tapping the Great Lakes trade in behalf 
of Philadelphia and leaving Pittsburgh far to the southward.’? 

Pittsburgh could not have wanted a more stimulating irritant. Civic 
pride forthwith rose to bellicose dignity. The Pittsburgh Gazette put it: 
“Revenge is a small business, and perfectly ridiculous, where money and 
commercial business is concerned.... But the action of one city may 
create the necessity for action on the part of another. ... Nearly all the 
great Railroads in the country have originated in the intense presence of 

17 Pittsburgh Daily Gazette, September 14, 1850; Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, Sep- 
tember 10, 1851, December 8, 1852. 

18 Daily Commercial Journal (Pittsburgh), February 3, 1853. 


19 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, February §, 1853; Daily Commercial Journal (Pitts- 
burgh), February 8, 1853. 
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a present necessity. Such a necessity is now upon us, growing out of the 
action of Philadelphia.” The Pittsburgh councils forged similar resolu- 
tions of that same white heat. And the Comercial Journal was explicit: 
“The course of Philadelphia instead of provoking an ineffectual wrath, 
should inspire us with new energy and new determination to carve out 
fresh and multiplied channels of self-independence and success. ... Let 
us like her subscribe largely to the stock of every road which promises to 
strengthen our independence and augment our trade. In proportion to 
our population, let us emulate Philadelphia in issuing our bonds with a 
lavish liberality ... Any other spirit less vigorous and effective than this 
is unworthy a great community.” General William P. Robinson of Alle- 
gheny went to Philadelphia to shame the Pennsylvania Railroad stock- 
holders, at their annual meeting, with the awful warning that if the 
Pennsylvania ventured further in its present policies, “it will not be the 
first corporation which, seduced from the plain path of its interest and 
duty by distant speculative temptations . . . has fallen under the burthen of 
accumulated errors and wrongs, and has been remembered for its ruin of 
all who trusted to its faith.””*° 

The president of the Baltimore and Ohio had, when the Hempfield 
fever was in its second temperature—the summer of 1851— issued a 
honeyed pronouncement to Pittsburgh: that when the contractual obliga- 
tions to Wheeling and Parkersburg were disposed of, “it would be the 
interest of the people of Baltimore to encourage, by every proper means 
in their power, a communication with the great and populous city of 
Western Pennsylvania.”*" Now Pittsburgh avidly returned the compli- 
ment. The charter for a railway—the Pittsburgh and Connellsville— 
designed to follow the Monongahela and Youghiogheny valleys from 
Pittsburgh toward a connection with the B & O at Cumberland, which 
had been granted in 1837, was still in effect. The project now became 
vitalized, Pittsburgh citizens and civic bodies contributed liberally, and 
the city and county councils pledged further largess contingent upon a 
contribution from the city of Baltimore. As the Gazette put the popular 


20 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, February 5, 1853; Daily Commercial Journal (Pitts- 
burgh), February 5, 11, 1853. 
21 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, July 29, 1851. 
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feeling, “We will have to build it”—the Pittsburgh and Connellsville— 
“in self-defence. Philadelphia is not content with the outlet which we 
afford her to the West; she is seeking other connections, without regard- 
ing the consequences that are likely to result to us. She is going to Wheel- 
ing to compete with Baltimore, and we must allow Baltimore to come 
here and compete with her... . The Allegheny Valley road offers us the 
connection we want with New York, and the Connellsville road the one 
we want with Baltimore. Without those roads, we are at the mercy of 
Philadelphia, and Philadelphia is showing her mercy to us by building 
roads around us to take our trade away ... The Hempfield road, which 
appears now to be the pet of our ultramontane friends, has been urged 
from the beginning as a rival to Pittsburgh interests.”?* 

In mid-March of this year, 1853, books were opened in Pittsburgh 
for subscription to a new enterprise—the Chartiers Valley Railroad, to 
run south from Pittsburgh to Washington and there tap the Hempfield 
traffic.*3 The Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad was already building 
from its original terminus on the Ohio, Wellsville, down the west bank 
to Bridgeport, opposite Wheeling; Pittsburgh interests now actively pro- 
moted the building of an intervening link, between Beaver and Wells- 
ville, which would offer Pittsburgh a circuitous but continuous railway 
route (avoiding a crossing of the Ohio) to Bridgeport, where the traffic 
of the southern Ohio roads could be tapped on the very doorstep of the 
Hempfield.*4 Pittsburgh money and goodwill also bolstered the Cleve- 
land, Warren, and Mahoning Railroad, which promised Pittsburgh 
access to “the fairest and richest parts of the Western Reserve”; and the 
Pittsburgh and Erie Railroad, to commence at Enon Valley on the O & P 
and clamber northward to Meadville and Erie. It was now Philadel- 
phia’s turn to make plaint: that, as the North American put it, “instead 
of uniting for the protection of a common interest, sectional jealousies 
and prejudices have destroyed all fraternal sympathies” in Pittsburgh. 

22 Daily Pittsburgh Gaszette, January 18, 19 (quoted), February 16, April 7, 1853. 

23 Daily Commercial Journal (Pittsburgh), February 2, 18, 1853; Daily Pittsburgh 
Gazette, March 14, 1853. 


24 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, March 30, April 14, 1853. 
25 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, August 19, 1852. 
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where was evident “a most bitter and hostile spirit . . . her representatives 
oppose just and necessary legislation asked for by the | Pennsylvania 
Railroad | company ;—and a Pittsburgh jury has just returned a vindic- 
tive verdict of $3500 in favor of an emigrant, who asserted that, some- 
where between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, he got a toe frost bitten in 
the winter of 1851.”?° 

Meanwhile, in the late spring of 1853, the Hempfield Railroad was 
put under actual construction.*”? The road lacked one million of the three 
estimated for the building of its seventy-eight miles from Wheeling to 
Greensburg. Its completion would doubtless have required more than 
the estimate; for the line from Washington to Greensburg was found to 
be an investors’ nightmare of sharp curves and appalling grades. In July, 
1854, work on the road was suspended, but resumed in the following 
summer. In late September, 1857, the thirty-two mile stretch between 
Wheeling and Washington was opened for traffic; and the Washington 
Weekly Reporter of October 7 promised to let its readers know the 
schedule and the fares as soon as it found out.”* 

The Hempfield eastward of Washington was never built. It left some 
physical survivals: in the Monongahela River until floods toppled them, 
several stone piers for a dreamed-of bridge; and on the terrain various 
cuts, fills, and stonework, for nature to obscure under its patina of grass 
and weeds. It is not within the limits of this article to trace the erratic 
ways of the Hempfield until the B & O acquired it in 1885, or to follow 
the construction of the railways which Pittsburghers advanced in the 
years of the Hempfield irritant. All of them, after the travails of panic 
years and reorganizations, were completed. And the Hempfield Railroad, 
although constructed for but a scant two-fifths of its projected distance, 
yet had its far-reaching journeys. From Pittsburgh its influence chugged 
off in all directions. . 


26 North American and United States Gazette (Philadelphia), quoted in Daily Com- 


mercial Journal (Pittsburgh), April 15, 1853. 

27 Washington Reporter, quoted in Daily Commercial Journal (Pittsburgh), April 
15, 1853; Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, November 26, 1853. 

28 Daily Commercial Journal (Pittsburgh), March 14, 1854; Daily Pittsburgh Ga- 
zette, July 10, 1854; Washington Weekly Reporter, October 7, 1857, quoted in Earle 
R. Forrest, History of Washington County, 1:793-794 (Chicago, 1926). 











HIGHER EDUCATION AT MOUNT PLEASANT’ 


LEWIS C. WALKINSHAW 


— TOWN of Mount Pleasant in Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, was called for the township of Mount Pleasant, an earlier 
municipality of colonial days. The county of Cumberland did not subdivide 
the slice of Indian domain, lying west of the Laurel Hill, which was added 
to it by the Treaty of Fort Stanwix, as promulgated on November 5, 
1768. When the new county of Bedford was erected out of Cumberland 
on March 9, 1771, the provincial court at Bedford, in one of its first de- 
crees, divided the vast territory west of the Laurel Hill into the follow- 
ing seven townships: Armstrong, Fairfield, Hempfield, Mount Pleas- 
ant, Pitt, Rostraver, and Springhill. When Westmoreland County was 
erected two years later, Mount Pleasant Township retained the same 
boundaries, with Hempfield, and a new township, Huntingdon, carved 
out of Hempfield, bounding it on the west. The historic Forbes Road 
in 1758 was cut through what was later Mount Pleasant Township, 
from the crest of Chestnut Ridge to Crabtree Bottoms, and the famed 
Braddock Road of 1755 formed the boundary line between Mount 
Pleasant and Huntingdon. 

Between the years 1769 and 1810, education took such form in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, and in Mount Pleasant Township in particular, as 
came through the medium of the early preachers and priests who entered 
the region to minister to the settlers in a spiritual way. In some cases these 

1 Presented at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on March 
30, 1937, under the fuller title “Higher Education at Mount Pleasant: The Story of 
the Western Pennsylvania Classical and Scientific Institute at Mount Pleasant, and Its 
Recent Merger with Bucknell University at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania.” The author, a 
prominent Greensburg attorney, is an alumnus of Bucknell University, class of 1896; the 


state historian of the Pennsylvania Society, Sons of the American Revolution; and a 
prolific writer and speaker on historical subjects. Ed. 
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men conducted classes in their churches, or built “log colleges” in which 
some measure of systematic education was given, or otherwise took the 
lead in establishing schools and colleges. There were no common schools 
until about a century ago, and high schools were not thought of. The 
movement to establish academies and colleges is proof that the people 
were determined that young people should have the advantages of a high- 
er education, if their ambitions and circumstances warranted it. Among 
the many academies and colleges established in western Pennsylvania 
under Protestant auspices by the middle of the nineteenth century were 
the Pittsburgh Academy, forerunner of the University of Pittsburgh, in- 
corporated in 1787; Washington and Canonsburg academies, forerun- 
ners of Washington and Jefferson College, incorporated in 1787 and 
1794, respectively; Greersburg Academy in Beaver County, established 
in 1806; Meadville Academy, later Allegheny College, 1807; Union 
Academy, Uniontown, later Madison College, 1808; Greene County 
(Carmichaels) and Greensburg academies, 1810; Butler and Mercer 
academies, 1811; Indiana Academy, 1814; Kittanning Academy, 
1821; Brookville Academy, 1838; Geneva College, 1848; and Way- 
nesburg College, 1850. Moreover, the establishment of St. Francis Col- 
lege at Loretto in 1845 and of St. Vincent College at Latrobe in 1846 
may be cited to show the great desire among Roman Catholics, also, for 
higher education. 

The town of Mount Pleasant on the Glade Road, which crossed the 
line of the Braddock Road diagonally at this point, was laid out in 1797. 
It had some thirty-four log houses in it in 1810, and it was incorporated 
as a municipality on February 8, 1828. It has been and still remains the 
only incorporated town in Mount Pleasant Township. It drew to its 
confines those citizens who earlier had sat at the feet of the various min- 
isters of the gospel and received their desire for a higher education from 
them and through the instruction given by godly mothers in the home. 

The larger Mount Pleasant community, which extended even over 
Jacob’s Creek into Fayette County, had within its borders Baptists, Ger- 
man Lutherans, German Reformed, and Presbyterians who were pio- 
neers in the region. Some forty or fifty years later a large church group, 
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called by the name of “United Brethren in Christ,” came from the east- 
ern part of Pennsylvania under the leadership of Bishop Otterbein, 
and settling close to Mount Pleasant they became a substantial part of 
the community. The Baptists established the oldest religious congrega- 
tion west of the Laurel Hill at Beesontown, now Uniontown, in 1770, 
composed of pioneers from Virginia, with a few additions from Philadel- 
phia. The coming of the Reverend John Corbley from Virginia in 1773, 
and the formation of the Baptist churches at Goshen (Whitely), North 
Ten Mile, and Peters Creek (Library) in that year, resulted in the or- 
ganization of the Redstone Baptist Association in 1776. The Presbyte- 
rians followed in 1772 with churches at Long Run and, in succeeding 
years, at Laurel Hill, Mount Pleasant (Middle Church), Unity, Se- 
wickley, Rehoboth, and other places; in 1782 Redstone Presbytery was 
formed. The Westmoreland Classis of the Reformed Church, to which 
reference will be made later, was formed about the year 1842, but mem- 
bers of the Reformed Church and the Lutherans established many early 
churches, a few as early as 1772, worshipping alternately in the same 
meeting house, in several places. The old Redstone Baptist Association 
was later broken up into three parts, and the original territory embraced 
in it is now served in comity and missionary effort by means of the Pitts- 
burgh Baptist Association, the Monongahela Baptist Association, and the 
Ten Mile Baptist Association. 

The desire for an institution of higher education at Mount Pleasant 
seems first to have arisen in the councils of the Church of the United 
Brethren in Christ. Action looking to the establishing of a college was 
first taken at the sessions of the Allegheny Conference of that denomina- 
tion in 1849. On August 17, 1849, David Keister and others, trustees 
of the new college, purchased two acres from Joseph Lippincott upon 
which to erect their first buildings,? and the school held its opening ses- 
sions in Mount Pleasant in 1850. By the second section of an act of the 
legislature, approved April 28, 1851, it was provided: 

That there be and hereby is established at Mount Pleasant, in the county of 
Westmoreland of this Commonwealth, a college for the education of the 


2 Westmoreland County Archives, Deed Book 13, p. 136. 
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youth in the various branches of science, literature, and the arts, by the name 
and style of the ‘Mount Pleasant College,’ in the State of Pennsylvania—to 
be under the control of the Allegheny conference of the Church of the United 
Brethren in Christ, and other conferences of said church which may be here- 
after added thereto for the purposes set forth in this enactment.} 


The act provided for the election of trustees by the conference, and the 
following well-known and substantial residents of the community were 
first chosen: Isaiah Potter, S$. S. Snider, J. B. Resler, David Keister, 
Jacob Erle, William R. Griffith, Samuel Zuck, Cyrus Jeffries, William 
Beighel, U. S. Johnston, J. L. Homes, David S$. Cherry, Joseph Gross, 
John Clair, Jacob Ritter, Abraham Pershing, Christian Ebersole, and 
Solomon Keister. 

The United Brethren had difficulty with this initial college enterprise, 
and as early as 1855 a resolution was passed at their general conference 
to merge the institution with Otterbein College at Westerville, Ohio. 
The institution and its faculty became a part of Otterbein soon after- 
wards, and the physical property at Mount Pleasant remained to be dis- 
posed of. A group of undenominational people then undertook to estab- 
lish and maintain a new institution. Their intentions are best evidenced 
by the provisions of a legislative act of 1858: 

Wuereas, the trustees of Mount Pleasant college, incorporated the twenty- 
eighth day of April, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one, are desirous 
of disposing of their college property, and of ceasing and determining their 
corporate existence; therefore, 

Section 1. Be it enacted ...That there be and hereby is erected and es- 
tablished at Mount Pleasant, in the county of Westmoreland, in this common- 
wealth, a college for the education of persons in the various branches of science, 


literature, and the ancient and modern languages, by the name, style and title 
of the Mount Pleasant Union college.4 


It was not stipulated that the trustees of this new college should be- 
long to any specified church, and on the first board were Edward Braden, 
one of the United Brethren; Edgar Cowan, afterwards a United States 
Senator; Dr. J. H. Clark, a Baptist; Thomas Hurst, a Presbyterian; 
and James Warden, a United Presbyterian. This undenominational 


3 Pennsylvania, Laws, 1851, p. 728. 


4 Pennsylvania, Laws, 1858, p. 140. 
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group did not seem to get very far with its enterprise, either, for, by a 
supplement to the act of 1858 passed on April 8, 1861, Mount Pleasant 
Union College was authorized to sell the physical property to any pur- 
chaser, and upon execution of a deed the act of 1858 was to be repealed.’ 

The next group to tackle the enterprise of establishing a college at 
Mount Pleasant and to seek incorporation gave its new institution the 
name of “Westmoreland College.” It was incorporated by an act of 
March 12, 1862: 


Wuereas, The trustees of Mount Pleasant Union college, in pursuance of 
an act of assembly, passed the eighth day of April, Anno Domini one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-one, sold and conveyed to the proper officer of the 
Westmoreland Classis of the German Reformed church, certain real estate, sit- 
uate at Mount Pleasant, in the county of Westmoreland: 

And whereas, The said classis has founded a college at the same place, under 
the name of Westmoreland college, and is desirous of having the same incor- 
porated and formed into a body politic in law; therefore, 

SecTion 1. Be it enacted ... That there be and hereby is erected and estab- 
lished at Mount Pleasant, in the county of Westmoreland, in this common- 
wealth, a college for the education of persons in the various branches of the 
arts, sciences, literature, and the ancient and modern languages, male and fe- 
male, by the name, style and title of the Westmoreland college.® 


Through the provisions of this same act, these members of the Ger- 
man Reformed congregation put their religious impress on the property, 
when it was required that two-thirds of the trustees should be members 
of the German Reformed Church. Some of the remaining trustees were 
Baptists, Lutherans, Presbyterians, and United Presbyterians. This 
group tried for almost ten years to make their enterprise go, but were 
finally compelled to abandon it. In the catalogues of 1863 and 1864 
there is the following interesting information: 

Westmoreland College is located near the foot of Chestnut Ridge, in one of 
the finest and most fertile valleys of Pennsylvania. It is twelve miles Southeast 
of Greensburg, on the Pennsylvania-Central Railroad and has daily stage con- 
nections with that point, as well as with Johnstown, Somerset and Cumberland. 


A primary object in the establishment of this institution has been to furnish 
conveniently first class means for a liberal Christian Education to the youth of 


5 Pennsylvania, Laws, 1861, p. 252. 
6 Pennsylvania, Laws, 1862, p. 119. 
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both sexes, in the flourishing and prosperous valley in which it is located, and 
in counties and sections of the country adjacent. The want clearly exists and is 
widely felt. Westmoreland College seeks to supply it. 

Gentlemen can get good boarding and rooms at an average of $2.00 per 
week, washing $1.00 per month. 

Tuition per year—$20.00.7 


In 1871, still another group, the Baptists of southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania, took over the property and established the Western Pennsylvania 
Classical and Scientific Institute, more familiarly known as Mount Pleas- 
ant Institute. While the new sponsors had established many ancient 
churches, their educational work did not crystallize into an institution of 
learning until after a century. Rather had they been content to make of 
their associational meetings the heated ecclesiastical crucibles that they so 
often became. The very democracy of Baptist polity permitted of this, 
and the able and militant Baptist preachers of that day were often pitted 
against each other in divisive movements. Out of the historic Redstone 
Baptist Association came two decidedly important movements. It was at 
the old Redstone Church, at Smock, Fayette County, during an associa- 
tional meeting, that the Reverend Alexander Campbell got into a heated 
controversy with his brethren, led half the congregation out of the build- 
ing, mounted a large rock, and preached to his followers the new doc- 
trines that led to the formation of the present large Christian denomina- 
tion. The Reverend Alexander Campbell was clerk of the Redstone Bap- 
tist Association for a few years, and he and his father, the Reverend 
Thomas Campbell, were moderators at various times. The Reverend 
Sidney Rigdon was pastor of the First Baptist Church of Pittsburgh in 
1822 and 1823 and took part in the discussions of the Redstone Baptist 
Association. His alliance with and aid to Joseph Smith, the Prophet, led 
him into the great Mormon movement and later resulted in his flight 
from Nauvoo, Illinois, at the time of the murder of Joseph and Hyrum 
Smith. Into this Baptist crucible was thrown also the stable influence of 
such courageous and intellectual preachers as William Brownfield, John 


7 Byron M. Loar, A Memoir of Western Pennsylvania Classical and Scientific Insti- 
tute, 9 (Mount Pleasant, Pa., 1932). 
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Corbley, James Estep, and David Phillips. Out of this intellectual and 
controversial situation came also in later years two decidedly outstanding 
Baptist characters: Dr. William Shadrach and Dr. Leroy Stephens, both 
of whom meant much to Bucknell University and to Mount Pleasant 
Institute during their active lives. 

Dr. William Shadrach came down from the mountain top at old 
Beula, Cambria County, to Two Lick, Indiana County, where he was 
ordained to the ministry, and he was ordained as the first pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Mount Pleasant, long before the citizens of the 
town thought of establishing colleges. He was a stabilizing force in the 
old Redstone Association and in the later deliberations of the Mononga- 
hela and Pittsburgh associations. After a pastorate in Philadelphia, he 
became the first financial agent of the University at Lewisburg in the rais- 
ing of its endowment. He became one of the first trustees and incorpora- 
tors of Mount Pleasant Institute. 

Dr. Leroy Stephens was a product of Greene County, which is largely 
the jurisdictional territory of the Ten Mile Baptist Association. He was a 
descendant of the famed Reverend John Corbley, whose wife and chil- 
dren were murdered by Indians on their way to church services in Revo- 
lutionary days. He possessed that rugged individuality and poise produced 
by the hill country, and he was destined to become an outstanding Bap- 
tist educator. Dr. Stephens became principal of Mount Pleasant Insti- 
tute eleven years after its founding. 

The first two educational institutions founded by Baptists in western 
Pennsylvania, Monongahela College, at Jefferson, and Mount Pleasant 
Institute, were both incorporated in 1871. The establishment of Monon- 
gahela College had been agitated in the Ten Mile Baptist Association 
since 1867.® Its trustees were chosen from West Virginia, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. 

When the German Reformed Church failed to make a success of 
Westmoreland College, it secured authority to sell the property to Wil- 
liam B. Neel, and he, in turn, sold it to the new Western Pennsylvania 


8 Pennsylvania, Laws, 1871, p. 342. 
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Classical and Scientific Institute, which had been incorporated in 1871, 
two months before. Just when negotiations were begun by the Baptists to 
establish this fourth Mount Pleasant institution and to purchase the col- 
lege property, is not exactly known, but it can well be assumed that Dr. 
J. H. Clark, prominent Baptist layman at Mount Pleasant, and a mem- 
ber of the previous college boards, had joined with the other Baptists in 
town to keep the college spirit alive there. 

It is interesting to compare the charter of the University at Lewis- 
burg, the name of which has since been changed to Bucknell University, 
with that of the institution whose establishment was proposed twenty-five 
years later at Mount Pleasant, and to observe thereby the similarity of 
purpose of these two institutions. The act incorporating Bucknell pro- 
vides: 


Wuereas, The Baptists of Pennsylvania, as a denomination, are not now 
engaged for the maintenance of any particular college or university in this 
state: 

And whereas, The chartering of a university, to be placed under their pa- 
tronage, supervision and direction, would be a measure well adapted to call 
forth, from all parts of this commonwealth, concentrate, increase, and render 
effective in the cultivation of sound learning, the efforts of said denomina- 
tion, and thereby promote the general interests of science, literature and good 
morals; therefore, 

Section 1. Be it enacted... That there be and hereby is erected and es- 
tablished, at or near the borough of Lewisburg, in the county of Union, in this 
commonwealth, a university, to consist of a primary school and academy, a col- 
lege, and such other departments appropriate to a university, as the patrons and 
managers of said institution shall find themselves able to maintain. 


The act incorporating the Western Pennsylvania Classical and Scien- 
tific Institute at Mount Pleasant provides: 


Wuereas, The Baptist denomination in Western Pennsylvania, feeling their 
need of increased educational facilities: 

And whereas, The chartering of an institution of learning, to be placed un- 
der their patronage, supervision and direction, would be a measure well adapted 
to call forth, concentrate, increase and render effective, in the cultivation of 
sound learning, the efforts of said denomination, and thereby promote the gen- 
eral interests of science, literature and good morals; therefore, 
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Section 1. Be ét enacted ...'That there be and hereby is erected and estab- 
lished, at or near the borough of Mount Pleasant, in the county of Westmore- 
land, in this commonwealth, an institution of learning, of such character as the 
patrons and managers of said institution shall find themselves able to maintain.9 


While the “Baptists of Pennsylvania, as a denomination” had char- 
tered a “university” at Lewisburg in 1846, the “Baptist denomination in 
Western Pennsylvania” chartered “‘an institution of learning” in 1871, 
which they called a “Classical and Scientific Institute.” Both were to 
“concentrate, increase and render effective, in the cultivation of sound 
learning, the efforts of said denomination.” They were as nearly similar 
in purpose as any two educational institutions could be, and were un- 
questionably impressed with a Baptist trust. When Dr. William Shad- 
rach raised the first endowment for Bucknell, he secured it largely from 
the Baptists, and when Dr. Leroy Stephens raised his substantial endow- 
ment for Mount Pleasant Institute, he likewise secured it largely from 
Baptists, in western Pennsylvania. Some of the substantial citizens of 
Mount Pleasant raised a special fund of ten thousand dollars, with the 
proviso that if the institute were ever discontinued as an institution of 
learning, this fund should be returned to them. The fund, with some ac- 
crued interest, was returned to them in 1936, before the merger of the 
two institutions was decreed by the court, so that the real property and 
invested funds that both institutions contributed to the new merged in- 
stitution still remained Baptist real and personal property. A merger with 
an institution having any other denominational impress than “Baptist” 
would have been illegal and voidable in any court of equity. 

The Western Pennsylvania Classical and Scientific Institute at Mount 
Pleasant was incorporated on March 15, 1871, and its doors were opened 
for students about the fall of 1872. According to the best records ob- 
tainable, the Reverend Adie Kyle Bell, D.D., one of the incorporators, 
and one-time pastor of the Sandusky Street Baptist Church in Pittsburgh, 
was the first principal. His successors in the principalship were Jonathan 


Jones, A.M., 1876; the Reverend Leroy Stephens, D.D., 1882; Henry 


9 Pennsylvania, Lares, 1846, p. 32; 1871, p. 392. 
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C. Dixon, M.S., 1901; W. Lawrence Kalp, A.B., 1906; Emil Hanke, 
1913; and the Reverend George F. Mitch, A.M., 1916. 

There were but three presidents of the board of trustees: Christian S. 
Overholt, 1871-1907; James S. Braddock, 1907—29; and Dr. Byron 
M. Loar, 1929-36. James H. Pershing, Esq., was secretary during the 
earlier years, and John A. Murphy, Esq., from 1893 to 1931. Through 
the years many prominent western Pennsylvanians have been trustees 
of the institution: C. §. Overholt, the Reverend N. B. Critchfield, J. 
L. Shallenberger, Dr. J. H. Clark, B. F. Overholt, Henry Clay Frick, 
A. O. Tinstman, the Reverend B. F. Woodburn, D.D., H. Kirke 
Porter, Samuel Warden, and Daniel Shupe. The trustees in office at 
the date of the merger were Dr. Byron M. Loar, Greensburg, presi- 
dent; William I. King, Esq., Pittsburgh, secretary; Charles F. Stoner, 
Mount Pleasant, treasurer; Charles E. Clark, Mount Pleasant; Bert 
Faust, Esq., Greensburg; William E. Lincoln, Pittsburgh; Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Marsh, Mount Pleasant; E. R. Miller, Uniontown; Ernest M. 
Overholt, Scottdale; Judge Edmond H. Reppert, Uniontown; Frank 
H. Robinson, Pittsburgh; John L. Ruth, Mount Pleasant; John M. 
Stauffer, Scottdale; A. C. Stickle, Pittsburgh; and Lewis C. Walkin- 
shaw, Esq., Greensburg. One vacancy on the board existed by reason of 
the recent death of Martin E. Townsend, of Uniontown, a graduate of 
the school, a former county commissioner of Fayette County, and a 
prominent Baptist layman. 

Aside from the many students who received their higher education at 
the three earlier colleges established at Mount Pleasant, this fourth in- 
stitution had 469 graduates. It also gave part-time instruction to as many, 
and more, so that at least a thousand young people came under its bene- 
ficial influence before high-school courses were available. Among its 
graduates were many who later became preachers, educators, physicians, 
lawyers, judges, journalists, bankers, dentists, mining men, industrialists, 
and merchants. It functioned until high schools became available to young 
people under the public-school system, and then it was forced to close its 


doors. Efforts were made to establish vocational and foreign-speaking 
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schools, and even a junior college, consistent with the denominational 
trust, but to no avail. 

Resort was then had to a legal and very simple way of solving the 
problem, that of merger with the only existing institution of like charac- 
ter in Pennsylvania. In addition to the physical real estate, a trust fund 
of over one hundred thousand dollars had accumulated, through judici- 
ous investments, ten thousand of which belonged to the citizens of Mount 
Pleasant, once the conduct of an institution there ceased. Negotiations 
were opened with Bucknell University, and the simple legal plan of 
merger was agreed upon. 

Dr. Leroy Stephens’ long tenure of twenty-one years as principal had 
endeared him to the students, to the great Baptist constituency, not only 
in western Pennsylvania, but also in the whole state of Pennsylvania, and 
to the Mount Pleasant community generally. Dr. Stephens was a gradu- 
ate of the University at Lewisburg, class of 1868, and his alma mater 
very deservedly bestowed upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity in 1890. He was later secretary of the Pennsylvania Baptist Ed- 
ucation Society, a vehicle used by Pennsylvania Baptists to aid minister- 
ial students, and he was thus intimately associated with the outstanding 
work of Bucknell University until the day of his death. It was quite fit- 
ting, in recognition of his long and self-sacrificing educational life, that 
the funds coming to the merged institutions should have been designated 
as a memorial to him. 

The legal merger of the two institutions of learning took place on 
October 12, 1936, when the court of common pleas of Union County 
entered its decree of approval. Bucknell University increased the num- 
ber of its trustees to permit of the election of two outstanding gradu- 
ates of Mount Pleasant Institute: Charles B. Franks, class of 1887, rep- 
resenting the Monongahela Baptist Association, and William I. King, 
Esq., class of 1897, representing the Pittsburgh Baptist Association. West- 
ern Pennsylvania Classical and Scientific Institute is not dead. The house 
in which this institution of learning once functioned no longer resounds 
with the voices of ambitious youth, but the oncoming generations of 
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young people from western Pennsylvania will especially profit in that 
there is available to a worthy number of them the benefits of the trust 
fund now in Bucknell’s hands, just as it was formerly available to them 
at Mount Pleasant. Western Pennsylvania Classical and Scientific Insti- 
tute lives in the greater merged institution, housed in the beautiful 
grounds and buildings on the banks of the Susquehanna, and with an 
equipment, faculty, and leadership well adapted to call forth, concen- 


trate, increase, and render effective the cultivation of sound learning. 











NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


A NOTED AUTHOR’S VIEW OF THE 
POINT PARK PROJECT 


ip THE chorus of approval from leading citizens and organizations 
of Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania in support of the movement 
sponsored by the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania for the 
creation of a national park at the historic Point at the junction of the 
Allegheny and Monongahela rivers is added the voice of Mr. Neil H. 
Swanson, who has long been a student of western Pennsylvania history 
and is the author of The Judas Tree, The First Rebel, and other widely 
read books based in whole or in part on the early history of this region. In 
response to an inquiry from Mr. T. Clifton Jenkins, a member of the his- 
torical society, Mr. Swanson expressed himself on the merits of the proj- 
ect as follows: 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


September 28, 1937 
Dear Mr. Jenkins: 

The project for the creation of a national park at the Point is great news. It 
should be carried out. I sincerely hope it will be. 

For a long time | have thought it shameful that this spot, one of the richest 
and most important in all America in historical background, should be so neg- 
lected. If the restoration of old Williamsburg has been useful—and I think no 
one questions it—the Pittsburgh project is even more worth while. The sig- 
nificance of “The Forks of the Ohio” in the making of this country is infinitely 
greater than that of Williamsburg. I have devoted nearly seven years, now, to 
research into Pennsylvania colonial history; and the more I read, the more 
firmly am I convinced that events and conditions in the frontier settlements 
tributary to Pittsburgh had much more to do with the making of America than 
those east of the Alleghenies. There is a woeful lack of popular understanding 
of those early events and conditions, and the result is a general misunderstand- 
ing of the American Revolution and the development of the United States. 

The George Washington Park project appeals to me most strongly because it 
would tend to awaken national interest in that neglected phase of our national 
development. 

All this, of course, may be regarded as mere sentimentality. The success or 
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failure of your project probably will rest on its practicality. Businessmen will ask 
whether it will be of value. The answer, I believe, is an emphatic yes. 

No one who visits New England in the tourist season can doubt that the his- 
toric places there draw thousands of visitors every year. You undoubtedly have 
noticed that New England carried on an extensive advertising campaign this 
summer, and that its appeal was centered on the sentimental interest attached 
to Lexington and Concord, Saratoga, Bennington and Boston. Having been 
born and brought up in the midwest, I know how strongly the historic shrines in 
the east appeal to people there. Pittsburgh heretofore has had no such attraction 
to offer; it has the history, but no one has known anything about it. I think it 
is the richest historical field in America; if you take a look at the October issue 
of Scribner’s, you will see that I have found it so rich that I am planning ¢hirty 
books about it. 

Aside from the visitors who would be attracted by the proposed restoration 
and bring additional money to Pittsburgh, there is a less tangible but even more 
important value in this project. Focusing attention on a little known phase of 
our national history, it would, in time, greatly broaden popular knowledge of 
some of the most difficult and dangerous times this country has ever known. | 
feel very strongly that as people come to understand how and under what cir- 
cumstances America was made, they will be less likely to be taken in by “isms”, 
they will have greater faith in the normal processes of our democracy. Whatever 
contributes to that end adds to the security of the country and its business men. 

The clipping which you sent me refers to the restoration of Fort Pitt. The 
map, however, shows only a restored Fort Duquesne. It seems to me that in a 
project so large and costly, it would be a grave mistake not to include the res- 
toration of Fort Pitt. Pitt was the greatest inland fortress in America, and went 
through one of the most dramatic sieges in our history. It played its leading role 
in frontier affairs for years after Duquesne disappeared. It would be even more 
interesting to visitors than the much cruder Duquesne would be; and because 
only its landward wall was faced with brick while the rest were earth, the cost 
should not be prohibitive as a part of this elaborate project. 

I do not know how I can be of help, except in so far as my books may serve 
to arouse interest in old Pitt’s Town, but I shall be happy to do anything possi- 
ble to further this enterprise. My forthcoming book, a sequel to The Judas 
Tree, centers around Pittsburgh in the years between the end of the Pontiac 
War and the outbreak of the Revolution; to this, The Temporary Gentleman, 
there will be several other sequels, all with Pitt’s Town as their -background. I 
can think of no better repository for the original manuscripts of these Pittsburgh 
books than one of the barrack-rooms in a restored Fort Pitt. 


Sincerely yours, 


Ne iL H. Swanson 














BOOK REVIEWS 


Pittsburgh, The Story of a City. By LELaNnp D. BaLpwin. (Pittsburgh, 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1937. xiii, 387 p. Illustrations, maps.) 


In 1931 a survey of the field of western Pennsylvania history was launched 
under the joint auspices of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania and 
the University of Pittsburgh with financial assistance from the Buhl Foundation 
of Pittsburgh. Under the capable direction of Dr. Solon J. Buck the survey 
undertook an extensive five-year program of research that has culminated in the 
production of a series of ten volumes treating various phases of western Penn- 
sylvania history. Dr. Baldwin’s book is the first of the series to appear in pub- 
lished form. 

In large part the study of local history has proved primarily interesting to 
the antiquarian and the genealogist. The guild of professional historians has 
been slow to recognize the fact that national history is based in the last analysis 
upon local history, and so there have been few examples of the type of local 
history that stresses the relationship of the community to state and national his- 
tory. This function has been happily performed by Dr. Baldwin’s work, which 
shows clearly the ebb and flow of movements, political, economic, social, and 
intellectual, that have impelled Pittsburgh to make its contribution toward the 
realization of the American dream. Some half-dozen attempts at a history of 
Pittsburgh have been made, at sundry times, starting with the pioneer volume 
by Neville B. Craig, first published in 1851, and including the more com- 
pendious works of Boucher, Wilson, Fleming, and others. 

Opening in the middle of the eighteenth century with a contemporary view 
of the setting at the Forks of the Ohio, Dr. Baldwin’s narrative moves at a rapid 
pace as it traces the genesis of the city. There are vivid descriptions of the con- 
tests between the English and the French for the possession of the key to the 
Ohio Valley, of Washington’s first visits to the western country, of Braddock’s 
defeat, the Forbes expedition, and the construction of Fort Pitt. During the 
Revolution Pittsburgh remained at the periphery of the conflict, although it was 
strongly enough moved by the hysteria of the hour to stage a tea party of its own 
and furnish a contingent of troops that served with the Continental Army in the 
East. For a time it seemed that the boundary dispute between Virginia and 
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Pennsylvania might eventuate in such a way as to place Pittsburgh within the 
confines of the former state, but by 1779 that possibility had been removed. In 
1788 Pittsburgh was made the seat of a new county called Allegheny, and by 
1794 she was ready to become a borough. In recounting the oft-told story of 
the Whisky Insurrection, the author draws on his extensive knowledge of that 
subject to present a happy view of an episode only less embarrassing to its chief 
actors than the Hartford Convention of a later date. 

From this point the purely chronological treatment of the subject is aban- 
doned. There ave parallel chapters dealing with the rise of river trade and trans- 
portation, with the pioneer industries iron and glass, with educational gropings 
and literary growing pains, with the acrimonious disputations of the Federalist 
junto and the “clapboard democracy.” The incorporation of Pittsburgh as a city 
in 1816 sounds the keynote for further advance. In succeeding decades Pitts- 
burgh wins for herself the sobriquet of “The Birmingham of America” and 
enters upon a period of rapid growth. In succinct fashion the author delimits the 
problems to which this gave rise: fire protection and police protection, the water 
problem and sanitation, labor disputes and the care of the indigent, the flight of 
population to the suburbs and the search for improved means of city transit. 
These problems Pittsburgh shared in common with her sister cities throughout 
the nation, and so it is hardly surprising to find her responding to the current 
reform movements of the day, to the catch phrases which arrayed Whigs and 
Jacksonian Democrats against each other, and finally to the summons to the de- 
fense of the flag, when the secession issue was posed in 1861. 

The post-Civil War period is treated in cursory fashion. There are chapters 
on “The Forge of America” and “Two Generations of Progress” and then an 
Epilogue which ventures to peer cautiously into the future. In his preface the 
author excuses the brevity of his treatment of this period by pleading lack of 
time and the peculiar difficulties which obstruct the writing of contemporary 
history. The reviewer must be pardoned, nevertheless, for wishing that it had 
been possible to allot a fuller treatment to Pittsburgh in the Machine Age. For 
instance, some will feel that the part which the House of Mellor has played in 
the development of Pittsburgh might well have been dealt with at greater 
length, and still others may note the failure to take into account the findings of 


the famous Pittsburgh Survey made by the Russell Sage Foundation in the years 


1907 to 1914. 
Dr. Baldwin frankly avows that his book is “not for historians.” It is, he in- 
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sists, an impressionistic picture of the city’s development, seeking mass effects 
rather than minutiae of detail; feeling, drama, and atmosphere rather than 
text-book completeness. From the standpoint of these objectives he has reg- 
istered a rousing success, His book is eminently readable, his anecdotes are 
happily chosen, and throughout he presents an animated panorama of char- 
acters and events. The dramatis personae includes a galaxy of personalities. 
Hugh Henry Brackenridge, Isaac Craig, Mike Fink, Simon Girty, Joe Barker, « 
Anne Royall, Jane Swisshelm, Stephen Collins Foster, Captain Schenley and 
his bride, Andrew Carnegie, Henry Clay Frick, and Matthew Quay illustrate 
the variety. Those historians who disregard “no trespassing” signs will find 
Pittsburgh, The Story of a City remarkably free from errors. The paper mill 
at Brownsville was established in 1797, not 1796 (p. 114), and the Republican 
national convention that met at Pittsburgh in February, 1856, could hardly 
have desired “to remove the unholy Buchanan administration from power” (p. 
310). But these are very minor blemishes. There are four maps, a serviceable 
index of thirteen pages, no bibliography, and no footnotes. Printed from Caslon 
type, splendidly made, and attractively illustrated by Ward Hunter, the volume 
is a credit to both author and publishers. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology J. CurLer AnpREws 


Steamboating on the Upper Mississippi, the Water Way to Iowa. Some 
River History. By Wm. F. PETERsEN. (Iowa City, The State His- 
torical Society of Iowa, 1937. 575 Pp.) 


THE FLIGHT of the Mississippi from Lake Itasca (so christened, from “‘ver- 
itas caput,” by a member of the Schoolcraft expedition of 1832) once reached 
a thundering climax at the Falls of St. Anthony. The Falls have long since been 
reduced to a ribbon flowing against concrete; historically, the site is the head 
of navigation on the great river. From Minneapolis, then, 600 miles to the 
mouth of the Missouri, and the tiny distance farther to St. Louis, is the locale 
of this nostalgic, affectionate book. Some attention to the Ohio River, with its 
older history of steamboating, is inevitably a prelude to the author’s major in- 
terest. The Fulton-Livingston endeavor to secure a monopoly of steamboating 
privileges in the West, the voyage of the pioneer New Orleans from Pittsburgh, 
and the ventures of Henry Miller Shreve, are described with some spirit. In 
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Pittsburgh was built the Western Engineer, launched in 1819, which made 
trail-blazing voyages on the Missouri and the upper Mississippi. Goods and 
emigrants from the Forks of the Ohio made the long voyage into those narrow- 
ing stretches of the Mississippi where the parent green is uncolored by the 
Missouri’s yellow silt. 

The steamboat trade on these upper stretches was, as Dr. Petersen discusses 
it, interestingly varied. The yearly delivery of Indian annuities gave steamboat 
captains a rich source of revenue. Sometimes, in the process of crowding the 
Indians into reservations, entire tribes were transported on the boats. The sea- 
sonal catch of furs at the upper Wisconsin and Minnesota posts was shipped 
downstream; and upward to the posts came flour, sugar, corn, liquor, powder, 
and some of the imported knicknacks for Indians’ delectation. From Selkirk’s 
unique Red River Settlement long caravans of oxcarts jolted southward with 
their loads of robes and pelts to St. Paul, these loads to go into the holds of 
steamboats which brought foodstuffs to the head of navigation. The government 
made strategic use of steam on the waters for “surveys and scientific expeditions, 
tours of inspection and military escorts for the red man... More important, 
however, was the transportation of troops in time of war, the yearly movement 
of troops from post to post during times of peace, and the transportation of sup- 
plies and equipment.” Movement of the lead pigs from the mines in the vicinity 
of Galena was an extensive and profitable trade; the author cites evidence that 
no other single factor during the quarter-century between 1823 and 1848 was 
so important in developing steamboating on the upper Mississippi. 

A chapter amusingly titled “Mid Pleasures on Palaces” recalls the queenly 
boats that entered the excursion trade. (The New Orleans, by the way, was 
first in this exploitation of fun and freedom, when in 1811 it broke its historic 
voyage at Louisville and Cincinnati to offer short runs for paying customers.) 
A pleasant quotation in describing an excursion party of 1860 carries into the 
lull when “overcome by the delicious music, the crowd paired off, and in every 
shaded nook of the boat nestled a pair of turtle doves.” Turtle doves are almost 
the only odd cargo unmentioned in a grab-bag chapter, “Many Cargoes and 
Strange.” The most vivid pages of the book describe life on the deck and in 
the cabin for the emigrants and the more affluent passengers. 

This volume is episodic rather than unified; the effects aimed at are largely 
pictorial. It lends itself particularly to the pick-and-browse method of reading. 


University of Pittsburgh E. Douctas Brancu 
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The First Rebel. By New H. Swanson. (New York and Toronto, 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1937. xviii, 393 p. Illustrations. ) 


Northwest Passage. By KENNETH Roperts. (Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 1937. 709 p.) 
The First Rebel is really James Smith’s diary, originally published in 1799, 


recast into modern English, the dull parts deleted, the interesting sections en- 
larged with descriptions and interpolations. 

This book does not possess the quality of suspense with which the author’s 
previous novel of Pontiac’s uprising, The Judas Tree, was permeated, but that 
lack is more than compensated for by vigorous masculine dialogue and credible 
frontier scenes. There is plenty of excitement even so: the mounting frenzy at 
Fort Duquesne as the French and Indians realized they had actually defeated 
Braddock’s Englishmen; the Black Boys’ siege of Fort Loudon in an effort to 
rescue eight of their number held there without warrants by the British garri- 
son; the storming of the king’s Fort Bedford at cold dawn by a mere handful of 
the same Black Boys; James Smith’s arraignment and trial for murder through 
the machinations of disgruntled traders. The Indian side of the story is skillfully 
and sympathetically handled: intensely interesting and informative is the story 
of James Smith’s five years as a captive among the Indians, when the reader as 
well as the hero almost forgets the war parties that harry the fertile Cono- 
cocheague Valley and the Ohio settlements. 

During the Revolution patriotic James Smith presented a plan to Washington 
for cleaning up the British in New Jersey with his trusty frontiersmen, but he 
learned to his chagrin that “the General was a Gentleman.” Smith went back to 
fighting Indians and redcoats on the western side of the mountains, and when 
the war was safely over he set out to build a new frontier in Kentucky. By 1812 
James Smith’s tale was almost told, and a tired old man, hero alike to author 
and reader, was sadly aware that it was “indeed a long way”—Co-no-co- 
cheague. 

Major Robert Rogers traveled even a longer way in search of a Northwest 
Passage—from St. Francis, tragically misnamed spawning ground of bloody 
New England Indian raids, to vivid, teeming, rotten-brilliant, eighteenth-cen- 
tury London, and then out beyond the battlegrounds to colorful, busy Michili- 
mackinac; a long way—from success down through failure to the very bottom. 
Kenneth Roberts’ spectacular tale of the French and Indian War in the North 
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paints in imperial colors the same struggle that ruined the domestic peace of the 
Pennsylvania borderman farther south. Far-flung political ambitions, wealthy 
land prospectors, mercenary Indian traders provide a backdrop that almost 
eclipses the somber frontier stage setting. 

Most historians will disagree and loudly decry various theses and interpreta- 
tions of facts by the authors of these two novels. Scholars and literary critics 
alike must object to Neil Swanson’s insistence that James Smith fired the first 
shots of the American Revolution. Repetition of that theme interrupts a fluent 
narrative time and again and unnecessarily points up the author’s lack of his- 
torical perspective. The colors used by Kenneth Roberts to paint Sir William 
Johnson’s Indian policy and working arrangements with General Gage will un- 
doubtedly offend many an earnest student of colonial affairs, but the pigments 
come straight out of the heretofore unpublished documents the novelist has had 
the foresight to publish in the second volume of a limited edition of the nove). 
End-paper maps, not too distorted, are satisfactorily complete and easily re- 
ferred to in both books. The publishers of Northwest Passage have wisely re- 
frained from using illustrations and have concentrated on a simple format with 
a suggestive dark green binding for their book. The Pennsylvania novel does not 
gain from the glossy halftone reproductions of substantiating but not particularly 
pertinent material. 

A recent reviewer in a national magazine commented that “western Pennsy]- 
vania just didn’t have as good publicity men as Massachusetts and tidewater 
Virginia did. It’s population, in Revolutionary times, was not much given to 
literature, and in fact often had to make a cross instead of signing its name.” 
Swanson’s robust story of a hero known chiefly to antiquarians and research 
students is an exception that helps to prove the statement, just as Roberts’ book 
exemplifies it. The local hero’s long quarrel with the Pennsylvania traders 
whose shortsightedness equipped the western Indians with scalping knives and 
precise guns is not as easily followed a story as that of the rangers’ long trek to 
ruin the St. Francis Indians, but the thrill of adventure, the fear of failure, and 
the glory of success are all there to add up to a corking good novel. That such 
novels are being written should delight the hearts of all those unpedantic folk 
who’ve chafed at the labor of history, who’ve tried, usually without success, to 
infuse some of their own enthusiasm for the past in their friends. And let his- 
torical scholars take note: these two novels and others like them have been mak- 


ing publishing history with their unprecedented volume of sales. 


University of Pittsburgh Press Mary Jo Hauser 
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Bibliography on German Settlements in Colonial North America. Espe- 
cially on the Pennsylvania Germans and Their Descendants, 168 3- 
1933. Compiled and edited by Emit Meynen. (Otto Harrassowitz, 
Leipzig, 1937. xxxvi, 636 p.) 

Tue thoroughness and meticulousness of German scholarship is well known 
in the world of learning. Here one has a very fine example. Herr Meynen 
came to North America in 1929, on 2 Rockefeller Foundation fellowship, to 
make a “cultural geographic survey of the Pennsylvania German habitat.” Quite 
naturally for a trained scholar, he proceeded first to compile and classify the 
existing data on the subject. The result is this astonishing bibliography. Prob- 
ably no small part of the intervening eight years has been spent on this work. 
It is almost certainly the type of work which will not have to be done over 
again, although the compiler and editor modestly makes no such claim. 

A brief book review affords no opportunity adequately to reveal the contents 
of so comprehensive a bibliography. It might be noted that they are divided 
into about sixty main divisions and that fifteen of these main divisions or sec- 
tions contain numerous sub-divisions. Obviously such elaborate classification of 
items leaves little untouched. The table of contents alone covers six full pages. 

The reviewer has made no effort to check any items of the bibliography or to 
note omissions. There may theoretically be errors in citation and sundry omis- 
sions, but they would be unimportant in comparison with the great value of 
such a tool as this work must be in reading, research, and historical writing on 
the German element in colonial North America. It is to be hoped and expected 
that this publication will have wide sale and use in the United States. 


University of Pittsburgh AuFRED P, JaMEs 


The History of the American Hungarian Reformed Church. By SANDAR 
Katassay. Volume one. (Pittsburgh, Magyarsag, 1937. 256 p.) 


Tuis important contribution—whose title is here translated from the Hun- 
garian—breaks a virgin field in American history, one previously left largely 
to sociologists. The growth of institutions among Hungarians and other south- 
east European groups in America has reached such a stage of development that 
the need for unbiased analyses of their past becomes increasingly apparent. The 
author of the work under review has recognized this need and in his first vol- 
ume tells an interesting inside story about the origin of the first Hungarian 
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Reformed missions and churches in this country. None was better fitted for the 
task than this dean of Hungarian ministers who had long since made himself 
known to the Hungarian public through his smaller monographs on this subject. 

Mr. Kalassay aims to clarify the question why most of the Hungarian Prot- 
estant missions and churches became affiliated with the home missions of the 
Reformed churches of the United States. He tries to show what forces enabled 
the Presbyterian home missions to get a foothold in certain Hungarian com- 
munities, and why the Congregationalists failed. He not only analyzes docu- 
mentary facts and the minutes of the congregations, but also, as one of the pion- 
eer ministers who made history, he draws upon his own memories of the joys 
and hardships of the pioneer stage of his organization. 

For the student of western Pennsylvania history this book is of special value, 
for it was at Mount Carmel in Westmoreland County that the first Hungarian 
mission was established by the Reformed Church, and the second church was 
organized in Pittsburgh. 

The author tries to be an impartial historian. He does not forget to mention 
organizers or members of other denominations who came to share the joy of 
their Protestant fellow citizens. He gives credit to the Hungarian Roman and 
Greek Catholic churches for taking part in the ceremonies of church dedica- 
tions. He does not even forget to give the names of those Hungarian Jews who 
helped the cause of this Protestant group by financial contributions. Neverthe- 
less when Mr. Kalassay speaks of the difficulties that he encountered with the 
Slovak members, or when he tries to explain the reasons for the splits between 
Hungarian and Slovak members of the Mount Carmel and Pittsburgh churches, 
he finds no other cause than the old bogey of “‘Panslavistic propaganda,” an idea 
that was cleverly used by the Hungarian Government, from the end of the last 
century, as a means of repressing the growing nationalism of the Slovak popula- 
tion. This idea also penetrated to the United States and was used by a part of 
the Hungarian population and clergy to cover up their own faults and impo- 
tence in dealing with the nationality question. Today it is known that the splits 
within these Protestant groups were more or less the fault of the local clergy 
who could or would not speak the vernacular of groups other than their own. 
These ministers coming from small Old World communities did not under- 
stand “freedom of speech” as it is interpreted on this continent. The fight for 
“cultural hegemony of the Magyars” was carried over from the declining mon- 


archy to the new environment. 
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The book could have been made more valuable had the author given more 
attention to the various forces that worked against the expansion of the Hun- 
garian Reformed churches and had he presented a fuller analysis and a more 
descriptive picture of them. He mentions work done by some Roman Catholic 
clergymen and the competition coming from radical and social organizations, 
put he leaves them behind in the buried past, without illuminating a period of 
the “great migration” about which there is little information, a period of 
which no other man could write with equal authority for he was an active par- 
ticipant in the movement at that time. It is to be hoped that in a later volume 
Mr. Kalassay will find space for this information that is so conspicuously missing 
in the present work. 

Pittsburgh Anprew A. MarcuHBIN 











HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


The 1937-38 season opened with a meeting of the society on October 26 at 
which Miss Lois Wiley read a paper on “Lafayette in Western Pennsylvania,” 
written by her father, Dr. Richard T. Wiley, who was also present, and Dr, E. 
Douglas Branch, research professor of history in the University of Pittsburgh, 
presented a paper on “The Coming of the Telegraph to Western Pennsyl- 
vania.” Among special exhibits displayed on this occasion was a life-size por- 
trait of Admiral Farragut by William Page, which had been presented to the 
society by the artist’s son, Mr. George S. Page, and had been restored through 
the generosity of Mr. Thomas Mellon II. 


In view of the continuing need for funds for the dependable maintenance of 
its work on the present modest scale at least, the society at this meeting adopted 
amendments to its by-laws whereby the dues of annual members, both indi- 
vidual and institutional, are increased from three to five dollars, and those of 
associate members from one to two dollars a year. Another amendment adopted 
at the same time enables former members to re-enroll without payment of ar- 
rearages in dues except in so far as needed to cover the cost of magazines ac- 
cepted after the last previous payment of dues. 


Twenty-one persons were elected to active membership at the October meet- 
ing: Albion Bindley, Thomas Howe Childs, David F. Collingwood, Carroll H. 
Fitzhugh, Thomas J. Gillespie, Jr., Mrs. Edward Henesey, Joseph A. Heyl, T. 
Clifton Jenkins, Francis J. Le Moyne, Curtis S. Mitchell, Miss Eleanor G. 
Park, Stephen C. Taylor, and Harold E. Williams, all of Pittsburgh; Mr. and 
Mrs. C. G. Grove of Crafton; James H. Anderson of Grove City: Alan D. 
Reynolds of New Alexandria; William W. Stewart of Sewickley; H. A. Heint- 
zelman of Slippery Rock; Thomas R. Bremner of Wilkinsburg; and Edward 
Dumbauld of Washington, D.C. Mr. Jenkins was enrolled as.a contributing 
member; Messrs. Childs, Collingwood, Fitzhugh, Gillespie, Mitchell, and 
Stewart as sustaining members; Mrs. Grove as an associate member; and the 
others as annual members, 


During the two quarters ending September 30, the society lost five members 
by death: Dr. John J. Buchanan, Andrew W. Mellon, John L. Porter, and 
Charles L. Snowden, all of Pittsburgh; and McClellan Leonard of Uniontown. 
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The council of the society has recommended that the city of Pittsburgh make 
use of the society’s facilities for preserving and making accessible certain non- 
current city records now occupying space im city offices and storerooms—space 
that is needed for growing files of records in constant or occasional administra- 
tive use. Some, at least, of these records are bound to contain material of use to 
historians and genealogists, and it is argued that rather than destroy them, as 
had been proposed, the city might well arrange to have an agency such as the 
society take over, sort out, and permanently preserve such part of the records as 
might have historical, or even continuing administrative, value. 


Miss Helen Clay Frick has generously renewed for five years her lease to the 
society without charge of the Abraham Overholt Family Homestead at West 
Overton, which for ten years she has maintained and will continue to maintain 
both as a memorial to her distinguished father, Henry Clay Frick, and the 
Overholt family and as the museum and headquarters of the Westmoreland- 
Fayette branch of the society. 


At the annual meeting of the branch society, held at West Overton on June 
26, Mr. Dan R. Kovar, principal of the Benjamin Franklin Junior High School 
in Uniontown, presented a paper on “Social Life in Early Fayette County.” An 
innovation, adopted the better to co-ordinate the work of the society and of the 
schools in that section, was the addition to the roster of officers of the branch 
of four vice presidents to be chosen from among principals and teachers in 
schools active in the field of local history. With these additions the officers 
elected for the year beginning July 1 are as follows: the Reverend J. P. Harman 
of Greensburg, president; Mr. Buell Whitehill of Uniontown, first vice presi- 
dent; Mr. Lloyd E. Davis of Alverton, second vice president; Mr. Jesse Col- 
dren of Brownsville, third vice president; Miss Aileen K. Burd of Derry, fourth 
vice president; Mr. J. B. Sheetz of Uniontown, fifth vice president; Miss 
Elizabeth B. Leonard of Uniontown, secretary; and Mr. S. L. Denniston of 
Uniontown, treasurer. The parent society is represented on the executive com- 
mittee of the branch by Mr. Edward B. Lee of Pittsburgh and the Honorable 
Edmond H. Reppert of Uniontown, both reelected for a term of five years at 
the October meeting of the parent society. 


The branch society is actively seeking to enlarge its membership, and as one 
means of arousing and sustaining interest it has issued, largely through the ini- 
tiative of its new treasurer, Mr. Denniston, what seems likely to be the first of 
a series of modest publications: a three-page mimeographed summary of “Some 
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Early History of the Coke Industry in Western Pennsylvania” based on data 
compiled by Mr. C. S. Wardley and Mr. M. A. Burriss. Accompanying the 
summary is a facsimile of an interesting “Bird’s Eye View of the Connellsville 
Coke Region” in 1890. 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


Mr. B. I. Mathews of Ligonier has presented to the society a collection of 
several thousands of letters and papers relating mainly to persons and events 
in the Ligonier Valley in the period, roughly, from 1810 to 1875. The papers 
had come into the possession of the donor from the well-known Laughlintown 
collector and dealer, the late Charles L. Armor, and they comprise a portion at 
least of the papers left by Robert Louther (1799-1888), a Laughlintown attor- 
ney whose work as a conveyancer and executor of estates touched intimately the 
fortunes and activities of many of the propertied people of the section, notably 
those of Colonel Jacob D. Mathiot, local ironmaster, militia officer, and state 
representative. In addition to correspondence and numerous legal documents 
relating to real estate holdings, there are letters and accounts relating to the 
manufacture, transportation and sale of iron and iron products—those produced 
by the Ross, Washington, Madison, Lucinda, and Aetna iron furnaces or works, 
for examples; occasional documents relating to salt manufacture, the construc- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Canal, the building of roads, difficulties with the cur- 
rency, and the early schism in the Harmony Society; personal memorandum 
books, inventories of estates, bills for postage before the days of stamps, lists of 
newspapers and periodicals locally subscribed for, prescriptions, and a receipt 
for “freedoms” due an indentured servant upon her release; and numerous sig- 
natures of and references to residents of the region—all, in short, shedding light 
from many an angle on life in the Ligonier Valley in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. 


A typewritten copy of an extended account of “Samuel Craig, Senior, Pio- 
neer to Western Pennsylvania, and His Descendants,” compiled by Jane Marie 
Craig and printed at Greensburg in 1915 for private circulation, has been re- 
ceived as a gift from Mr. Jos. T. Miller of Wilkinsburg. 


The Civic Club of Allegheny County, through its secretary, Miss H. Marie 
Dermitt, has transferred to the library of the society a considerable accumula- 
tion of reports published by the city of Pittsburgh or by civic agencies in the 
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years from 1891 to 1928, including annual reports of city departments and 
special reports of agencies concerned with transportation problems, parks, and 
other aspects of city planning. 


President Fisher has presented to the library copies of Comrad Weiser and 
His Memorial Park, by Dr. P. C. Croll (1926), and of a souvenir of The 
Tulpehocken Bi-centennial, commemorated in a four-day celebration at Wo- 
melsdorf, Pennsylvania, June 28 to July 1, 1923. 


Some twenty books and several groups of papers, pictures, and newspapers re- 
lating to Pennsylvania history and to other interests of the late William H. 
Stevenson, civic leader and president of this society, have been presented by 
Mrs. Stevenson. 


Miss Margaret Townsend Scully of Pittsburgh, a member of the society and 
a Pennsylvanian of the eighth generation, has augmented the society’s collection 
of western Pennsylvania authors by the gift of a presentation copy of her re- 
cently published volume of poetry entitled White Rose of Essex. 


Through the kindness of the Reverend R. C. Fullerton of New Alexandria 
the society has been enabled to salvage some portion of a sixty-year accumula- 
tion of western Pennsylvania and other newspapers in the farm home, near New 
Alexandria, of the late W. J. Patterson. Several hundred issues of Pittsburgh, 
Greensburg, and Latrobe newspapers ranging in date from about 1858 to 1906 
and including fairly continuous runs, for varying periods, of the Péttsburg 
Times, the Greensburg Tribune and Herald, and the Greensburg Press, have 
thus been added to the society’s collections, 


Three albums of photographs of associates in public life of James K. Moor- 
head of Pittsburgh (1806-1884), Civil War congressman, canal builder, and 
pioneer in commercial telegraphy, have been presented to the society by his 
granddaughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Moorhead Vermorcken. Included are portraits, 
many of them autographed, of Lincoln, Grant, Seward, Welles, Stanton, Chase, 
and members of Congress from Pennsylvania and from all other parts of the 
country. 


Henry K. Siebeneck, Esq., of Pittsburgh, has presented to the society and 
to allied institutions fine reproductions of a portrait of General John Forbes, 
captor of Fort Duquesne in 1758, copied from a painting in the possession of 
the Royal Scots Greys Regiment at Aldershot, England. 
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The University of Pittsburgh has presented photographs of several of its 
early principals and teachers, and views of its earliest buildings, which were 
used in displays arranged by representatives of the university and of the society 
in connection with the celebration of the sesquicentennial of the university. Ad- 
ditional pictorial matter received includes a photograph of Allegheny Commons, 
presented by Miss Mary E. Bakewell; engravings of Civil War scenes, pre- 
sented by Mr. Thomas Mellon II; and colored lithographs of the Civil War 
monitors Umpqua and Monagunk, built by Snowden and Mason, contractors of 
Pittsburgh, lent by Mrs. Edward Henesey. Examples of the work of a distin- 
guished amateur photographer, consisting of about a hundred lantern slides and 
photographs of recent Pittsburgh, have been donated by his widow, Mrs. H. C. 
Torrence. 


Henry Lambert Lodge, I. O. O. F., has lent an oil portrait of the founder of 
the lodge, Henry Lambert, who was also controller of the city of Pittsburgh, 
1858-59. 

To the collections of china and glass displayed in the museum have recently 
been added a twenty-seven piece china dinner set of the period of the 1830’s, 
given by Mrs, Josephine McNeil; a fish plate bearing the monogram of the 
O’Hara family; and a water goblet of early Pittsburgh manufacture, presented 
by Mrs. M. K. Larson of Mesa, Arizona. 


Other recent accessions include a section of iron rail from the railway system 
of the horse-car days, donated by Mr. J. L. McGrath, and wooden pegs used 


in constructing an eighteenth century log house recently razed at Franklin, 


Pennsylvania, presented by Mr. Cage Wilson of Franklin. 











NEWS AND COMMENT 


The Second Annual Report of the Archivist of the United States, 1935- 
1936 contains, besides the reports of the archivist and of the various offices and 
divisions of the Archives, a report to Congress of the National Historical Pub- 
lications Commission “Recommending a Publication on the Ratification of the 
Constivation” and the “Report of the National Director of the Survey of Fed- 
eral Archives to the Works Progress Administration” for the year ending June 
30, 1936. 

Pennsylvania History for April includes articles on “The Election of 1896 
in Pennsylvania,” by S. K. Stevens; “Pennsylvania: A Study in Religious Di- 
versity,” by Robert Fortenbaugh; “A New View of William Penn,” by Burton 
Alva Konkle; and the “Preliminary Report of the Committee on Future Plans 
and Policies” of the Pennsylvania Historical Association, by the chairman, 
Lawrence H. Gipson. In the July number are articles on “Conrad Weiser and 
the Delawares,” by Paul A. W. Wallace; “David Lloyd, Penn’s Great Law- 
maker,” by Burton Alva Konkle; “Pennsylvania and the Constitution Sesqui- 
centennial Celebration,” by S. K. Stevens; and “The Accident on Board the 
U. S. Steamer ‘Princeton’, February 28, 1844: A Contemporary News-letter,” 
edited by St. George L. Sioussat. As usual each number contains much informa- 


tion about current historical activities throughout the commonwealth. 


Public Education, monthly bulletin of the Pennsylvania Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, usually devotes a section to the work of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission as reported by its chairman, Major Frank W. Melvin, under 
the heading “Pennsylvania in History.” The June number includes notes on 
the “Earliest Building in Pennsylvania” and on the annual meeting of the 
Society for Pennsylvania Archaelogy held at Hershey on April 23 and 24; the 
July number, articles on the “Earliest White Settlement in Pennsylvania,” that 
of the Swedes, and on “Pre-Historical Pennsylvania;” the August number, a 
digest of new legislation affecting the commission; and the September number, 
the governor’s proclamation designating “the years 1937, 1938 and 1939 a 
period of state-wide commemoration: Calling particular attention to September 
seventeenth, 1937, the anniversary of the day on which the Constitution was 
signed in Philadelphia; to December twelfth, 1937, the anniversary of the day 
on which the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania ratified; to June twenty-first, 
1938, the anniversary of the day on which the ratification of the ninth State 
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insured the final adoption of the Constitution; and to April thirtieth, 1939, the 
anniversary of the Inauguration of George Washington as first President of the 
United States under the Constitution.” 


The Monthly Bulletin of the Pennsylvania Department of Internal Affairs 
offers instructive and readable articles on “Canalization, as Early Means of 
Transportation, Conceived by Penn,” in the April number; a “Summary of the 
Regional Geography of Pennsylvania,” with an accompanying map, in the May 
number; “State’s Struggle for Supremacy Noted in Its Early Canal History,” 
in the June number; “Routine Business Conducted by State on Day Nation 
Was Born,” in the July number; and “The Pageant of Iron in Pennsylvania,” 
by Dr. David F. McFarland of Pennsylvania State College, in the August 
number. 


An unpublished Washington document from the Bouquet Papers, edited by 
FE. Douglas Branch of the University of Pittsburgh, appears in the April num- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography. It is a plan of 
campaign against Fort Duquesne proposed in 1757, and although the document 
is not signed, the handwriting, style, and other indications point to Washing- 
ton as the author. In the same number are articles on “The Attack on the Judi- 
ciary in Pennsylvania, 1800-1810,” by Elizabeth K. Henderson; the third in- 
stallment of “Some Unpublished Correspondence of John Adams and Richard 
Rush, 1811-1822,” edited by J. H. Powell; “Business in Philadelphia During 
the British Occupation,” by Willard O. Mishoff ; and “The End of the Penns’ 
Claim to Delaware: Some Forgotten Lawsuits,” by Richard S. Rodney. In the 
July number Arthur P. Whitaker discusses the latter eighteenth-century trade 
with Spanish New Orleans—much of it by way of the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys—of “Reed and Forde: Merchant Adventurers of Philadelphia.” Follow- 
ing this are articles on “New Light on the First Bank of the United States,” by 
James O. Wettereau; “Mr. and Mrs. William Bingham of Philadelphia,” by 
Margaret L. Brown; and under notes and documents, “Thomas Budd’s ‘True 
and Perfect Account’ by Byllynge’s Proprieties in West New Jersey,” edited by 
John E, Pomfret. Another noteworthy recent publication of the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania is a typographically and scientifically satisfying pamphlet 
on the origin, formation, and adoption of The Comstitution of the United 
States as reflected by the notable collection of books, pamphlets, and documents 
displayed by the society in commemoration of the 150th anniversary of the 


signing of that instrument. 
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The Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society, beginning with the 
March—June number and continuing in the September—December issue, is pub- 
lishing the doctoral dissertation on “The Early Development of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America in Pittsburgh” submitted to the 
graduate school of the University of Pittsburgh by the Reverend Dr. William 
W. McKinney. It is expected that the remainder of this important contribution 
to the religious history of Pittsburgh will appear in later numbers of the Journal 
and it is to be hoped that eventually the whole will be made available in book 
form also. 


Two articles of western Pennsylvania interest may be noted in the Proceed- 
ings and Addresses published by the Northumberland Historical Society on 
May 1, 1937: one an account of “William Maclay, the Surveyor,” by Heber 
G. Gearhart, and the other “The Story of Regina Leininger, Indian Captive of 
the Penn’s Creek Massacre,” by Charles F. Snyder. 


With historians and students relying more and more upon local newspapers 
as sources of information, the recent publication of American Newspapers, 
1821-1936; A Union List of Files Available in the United States and Canada, 
edited by Winifred Gregory under the auspices of the Bibliographical Society 
of America (New York, H. W. Wilson Company, 1937), promises to be 
an extremely useful bibliographical tool. This volume lists all known news- 
papers published in the United States and its possessions and in Canada and 
locates available files in more than three thousand libraries and other deposi- 
tories. In the large section dealing with Pennsylvania newspapers the western 
part of the state accounts for several hundred entries. It is an interesting com- 
mentary that there is no central depository for these papers. Although both the 
Library of Congress and the Pennsylvania State Library have large holdings, it 
is usually necessary to consult files of local newspapers in courthouses, libraries, 
or publishers’ offices in each locality. 


Among the personalities mentioned by J. Murray Gibbon in The Coureur 
de Bois and His Birthright (Ottawa, 1936), is Charles-Michel de Langlade, 
who in 1755 “headed a band of coureurs de bois and Indians in an attack on 
Fort DuQuesne, site of the present Pittsburgh.” 


A Check List of Manuscripts in the Edward E. Ayer Collection, compiled by 
Ruth Lapham Butler (Chicago, 1937), mentions a number of items of western 
Pennsylvania interest to be found in the Ayer Collection of the Newberry 
Library in Chicago. Included are letters of Robert Dinwiddie, Sir John St. 
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Clair, George Croghan, Thomas Gage, Archibald Lochry, George Morgan, and 
John Gibson, and a transcript of General Braddock’s orderly books, all relating 
to the pre-Revolutionary history of this section. Some of the material—orderly 
books, letters of Dinwiddie, Croghan, and others—has been printed, and it is 
to be regretted that the check list does not always cite publication. 


An interesting account of “The Services of the Frontier Merchant,” by 
Lewis E. Atherton, appears in the September number of the Mississippi Valley 


Historical Review. 


A Guide to the Resources of the American Antiquarian Society (Worcester, 
1937) is a useful index to the resources for study of American history and 
literature available at the society’s library and might serve as an example, for 
other libraries and historical societies, of what may be done in the way of com- 
piling a usable and interesting catalogue. 


McGuffey Readers occupy a large place among “Old School Books in the 
Ford Collection” described by Henry A. Haigh in the spring number of the 
Michigan History Magazine. 


The importance of the museum as a “public university” and “active labora- 
tory” and the responsibility of the museum worker are stressed in articles by 
Arthur C, Parker in the May and June issues ot the Ohio State Archzological 
and Historical Society’s Museum Echoes. 


In the introductory paragraphs of his article on the “1937 Flood at Louis- 
ville” in the Filson Club History Quarterly for April, Gustave A. Breaux briefly 
reviews the major flood disasters of recent years—the Johnstown flood of 1889, 


the Dayton flood of 1913, and the Ohio River flood of 1937. 


“Duncan McArthur: The Military Phase,” printed in the Ohio State Arch- 
@ological and Historical Quarterly for April, the second of a series of articles , 
on McArthur (see ante, 19: 157) by C. H. Cramer, treats of the former Ohio 
governor’s military activities after 1812. The July issue of the Quarterly con- 
tains an interesting article entitled “A Surveyor on the Seven Ranges,” in which 
the author, B. H. Pershing, describes the impressions of the western country 
gained by Winthrop Sargent in the latter’s work as a surveyor of Ohio lands in 
1786. On his way from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, en route for Fort McIntosh, 
Sargent recorded in his diary that Hannastown consisted of thirty log huts “that 
would have disgraced the American Army”; and at Pittsburgh he found Smith’s 
Tavern “tho’ as good as any ... bad enough and very extravagant.” Returning 
from Fort Harmar in August he again passed through Pittsburgh and confirmed 
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in his diary his earlier unfavorable impressions of the inhabitants, adding, “but 
I did not know them so totally destitute of any kind of hospitable civility as I 
am now authorized to pronounce. Their whole labor is at the Billiard Table.” 


A sketch of George Rapp and the Harmony Society, entitled “‘A Naturalist’s 
Pilgrimage to New Harmony,” by William P. Alexander appears in the diana 
Magazine of History for September; and a pageant held on June 20 depicting 
episodes in the settlement of New Harmony, Indiana, home of the Harmony 
Society from 1815 to 1825, is described in the /mdiana History Bulletin for 
July. The ceremonies held in July in observance of the sesquicentennial of the 
passage of the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, providing for the government of 
the territory northwest of the Ohio River, are detailed in the April, June, and 
August issues of the Bulletin. 


A sketch by Josephine Boylan of the Illinois Railroad, the cars for which were 
procured in Pittsburgh and whose eastern terminus was the town of Pittsburg, 
Illinois, named “in honor of that wealthy and respectable city of the same name 
in Pennsylvania,” is in the Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society for 
July. 

An account of the second son of the famous Christopher Gist by Samuel C. 
Williams appears under the title “The Father of Sequoyah: Nathaniel Gist” in 
the March number of the Chronicles of Oklahoma. 


The account of the “Events of State Societies,” printed in the Quarterly 
Bulletin of the National Society of the Sons of the American Revolution for 
July includes the commemoration in April of the 203rd anniversary of the 
birthday of General Arthur St. Clair by the chapter of that name and the Pitts- 
burgh chapter. In the Pennsylvania S. A. R. News for February, quotations 
from James Kenny’s diary of 1762-63 are used to illustrate the fact of former 
flood waters on the Ohio; in the April issue is a short sketch of General Hugh 


? is a brief review 


Mercer; and in the June issue, under “Greensburg Program,’ 
of the history of Greensburg followed by a list, with biographical data, of sol- 


diers buried within a radius of two miles of that city. 


In the New Republic of May 19, Stark Young, in an article entitled 
“Massa’s in Cold, Cold Ground,” supports the contention made by Mrs. Evelyn 
Foster Morneweck in her well documented pamphlet, The Birthplace of Ste- 
phen C. Foster (°1936), that Foster was born in a building early replaced by 
the present Stephen C. Foster Memorial Home in Pittsburgh, and not in the 
then near-by cottage purchased by Henry Ford and removed to Greenfield 
Village in 1934. 
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A review of “The National Labor Relations Act” by Carroll R. Daugherty, 
together with a general review, with charts, of business and industrial activity 
during February and March are published in the Pittsburgh Business Review 
for April 29. 


News stories in the Pittsburgh Bulletin Index from April through Septem- 
ber contained historical material on the Catholic parish schools of the Pittsburgh 
diocese and on the Phipps Conservatory (April 1); city housing conditions, the 
Frick Training School for Teachers, and McCann & Co., food store (April 8) ; 
local kindergartens (April 15); the Pittsburgh Junior League Thrift Shop and 
the Pittsburgh Hotels Corporation (April 22); the North Side planetarium, 
project of the Buhl Foundation (April 29); the Pittsburgh Symphony Orch- 
estra (April 29, May 6, 13, June 3, September 9); the Allegheny Steel Cor- 
poration and its president, William F. Detwiler (May 6); the Mellon Insti- 
tute (May 13); the Pittsburgh Garden Center (May 20); the Pennsylvania 
Liquor Control Board, the Art Society of Pittsburgh, and the local New The- 
ater (May 27); Carnegie Institute of Technology and its president, Dr. Rob- 
ert F, Doherty, and the Fort Pitt Bedding Co. and Sealy, Inc., mattress makers 
(June 3); the University of Pittsburgh (June 10); the Allegheny County 
Juvenile Court and Detention Home (June 17); the local activities of the 
Catholic Radical Alliance (June 17 and September 16); the University of 
Pittsburgh Press, the Croatian element in Pittsburgh and Millvale’s St. Nich- 
olas Roman Catholic Church, and Joseph Horne Co. (June 24); the local ac- 
tivities of the American Federation of Teachers, and the McKenna Brass & 
Manufacturing Co. (July 1); the local projects of the NYA (July 8); Pitts- 
burgh City Council, the South Park Playhouse, and Morris, Brown & Co., 
brokerage firm (July 15); Follansbee Brothers Co., steel manufacturers (July 
29); the Bureau of Business Research of the University of Pittsburgh (August 
12); the local music project of the WPA, the Hookless Fastener Co. of Mead- 
ville and its founder, Colonel Lewis Walker (August 19); agricultural fairs in 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny County (September 9); the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions and the centennial observance in Pittsburgh of its founding, and local dis- 
tilleries (September 16); Scottdale (September 23); and the Homeopathic 
Medical Society of Pennsylvania and homeopathy in Pittsburgh (September 
30). Also included are biographical data on Russell Gould Twiggs, Everett 
Warner, Mrs. Howard Permar, and Richard Crist, Pittsburgh artists, in the 
issues of April 1, May 6, 27, and July 1, respectively; William E. Pakala, in- 


ventor (April 8); the Reverend Edward Bleakney, former pastor of the Mt. 
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Lebanon Baptist Church (April 15); Jose Alemany, photographer and pro- 
fessor (April 22); Herbert Spencer, president of the Pennsylvania College for 
Women (July 22); Dr. Andrey Avinoff, director of Carnegie Museum (July 
29); Marie Tello Phillips, Pittsburgh authoress (August 5); and Andrew W. 
Mellon (September 2). 


The birth and development of the idea of scientific research which led to the 
founding of Mellon Institute, as well as an outline of its purposes and work, 
are traced in a bound and illustrated booklet (55 p.), entitled Behind These 
Columns, issued at the dedication of the new building of the institute. The 
addresses delivered at the dedicatory exercises held on May 6, together with 
those delivered at the Symposium on Recent Progress of Science, held on May 
7, are featured in a pamphlet entitled Dedication of the New Building of Mel- 
lon Institute (71 p.); and the addresses made on May 6 are also printed in a 
leaflet of the same title (10 p.), reprinted from /ndustrial and Engineering 
Chemistry for May 10. Among the many printed accounts of the program of 
the dedication exercises, some of which contain historical material, are those in 
the April and May issues of Greater Pittsburgh; the latter contains the addresses 
made on the occasion by the late Andrew W. Mellon and by Richard K. Mellon 
and historical data on the “Ten New Industries Born at Mellon Institute” dur- 
ing recent years, 


The celebration of the sesquicentennial of the University of Pittsburgh, 
which was held from June 1 through June g and included the dedication of 
the Stephen Collins Foster Memorial and the laying of the cornerstone of the 
Cathedral of Learning, gave rise to the printing of much historical material 
on the university and its buildings. The program of the anniversary celebra- 
tion is outlined in the April and May issues of the university’s Alumni Review; 
and a detailed description of the events held, entitled “The Sesquicentennial 


Commencement,” 


is in the June issue, which also includes the address of the 
Reverend Hugh T. Kerr delivered at the laying of the cornerstone of the 
Cathedral on June 4. Included in an illustrated “University of Pittsburgh” 
feature section of the Pittsburgh Press for May 27 are articles on the growth 
and development of the university and on the history of its various schools and 
colleges and of the Allegheny Observatory; the Pittsburgh Bulletin Index for 
June 10 contains historical data on the Cathedral, the Foster Memorial, and 
the Heinz Memorial Chapel; and further interesting information on the his- 
tory of the university and of the Cathedral is contained in an illustrated book- 
let (30 p.) published by the university and written by Agnes L. Starrett to 
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commemorate the laying of the cornerstone of that building. A folder printed 
for the sesquicentennial gives a brief sketch of the university and contains 
numerous views of its buildings, early and modern; and a pamphlet (6 p.), en- 
titled Samuel Pierpont Langley at the University of Pittsburgh and published 
in explanation of the models used in an exhibit featured during the celebration, 
contains a sketch of the Allegheny Observatory and of the work of Langley. The 
history of the Foster Memorial, together with a description of the building, a 
review of the dedication exercises held on June 2, a sketch of the Foster Hall 
Collection, and a bibliography of printed material relating to Foster, are con- 
tained in a pamphlet, The Stephen Collins Foster Memorial of the University 
of Pittsburgh (16 p.), published by the Stephen Foster Dedication Committee; 
the dedication of the building and the collection housed there are treated by 
Robert X. Graham in the May issue of Greater Pittsburgh; and a sketch of 
Foster and historical material on the Memorial is in The Literary Digest for 
June 19. 

The July number of Greater Pittsburgh, official organ of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, features, with a sketch map on the cover and an illus- 
trated leading article, the movement sponsored by the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania for the creation of a national park—tentatively called 


the “George Washington Memorial Park”—at the historic Point in Pittsburgh. 


The death of Andrew W. Mellon on August 26 was the occasion for many 
sketches and articles containing both biographical and historical material. 
Among these are the review of Mr. Mellon’s life, including sketches of his 
political, financial and industrial, artistic, civic, and educational interests, as 
well as a history and genealogy of the Mellon family, printed in the Pittsburgh 
Bulletin Index for September 2; a brief biography stressing Mr. Mellon’s con- 
nection with the University of Pittsburgh, in the university’s Alumni Review 
for September; and feature articles in contemporary newspapers, notably those 
in the local press. 


Recent issues of the West Penn News, an undated leaflet put out by the 


Western Pennsylvania Hospital, Pittsburgh, contain interesting sidelights on 
the history of this ninety-year-old institution and of related philanthropies such 
as the Charles Brewer and James Crawford fuel funds. 


“The Romance of Friendship Hill,” the early home of Albert Gallatin near 
New Geneva, is interestingly reviewed by Henry Ward in the Pittsburgh Press 
in five installments beginning September 27. 





